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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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The President of the General Convention Speaks 


Facing New Frontiers 


HEN the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention 
called on us all in November, 1935, to 
seriously heed the need of a four-fold pro- 
gram, emphasizing the spiritual, educa- 
tional, social and international implica- 
tions of our faith, it was in the hope that 
the adoption of such a program would 
strengthen every local parish and give 
added power to the whole Church. 

Wherever that program has been adopted 
and followed there has been a quickening 
of life in the local parish and a consequent 
strengthening of our whole Church. 

Men and women whose ministers have 
attempted to direct their attention to the 
inclusive features of our faith will, if they 
attend the Convention in Chicago, join 
heartily in creating the right spirit for the 
full expression of the theme of the Con- 
vention, which is ‘‘Facing New Frontiers.” 

Assuredly we are “facing new frontiers”’ 


in every phase of living. Let it not be said 
of our advance upon these new frontiers, 
“The cowards never started and the weak 
died by the way.” 


The call sounded in 1935 still reverber-- 


ates. Such calls never die out, and for- 
tunately our leaders have not learned any 
call that sounds “retreat.” 

It is not too early to ask every parish to 
plan to send its minister and the minister’s 
wife, and at least two representative lay 
delegates, with all expenses paid by the 
parish. 

The importance of the program pre- 
pared by the Program Committee calls for 
the fullest possible participation on the part 
of thoughtful representatives of our Church 
who will carry back to their several 
parishes a full vision of what facing new 
frontiers means and must mean to the 
Universalist Church. 

W. H. M. 


Ferry Beach Notes 


HE greetings of this Association were 
extended to the Murray Grovers at 
their reunion in Newark last month, by 
Secretary Needham. Enthusiasm ran 
high at this second annual gathering of 
those Universalists who are closely iden- 
tified with the historic Universalist shrine 
where our great liberal church had its be- 
ginning. . Dorothy Wicks and her com- 
mittee deserve a lot of credit for engineer- 
ing an enjoyable program, successful in 
good measure because of the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the Newark parish. Many 
of the revelers were provided with over- 
night accommodations. 

An inspection of the Ferry Beach build- 
ings and grounds March 80 found the place 
in satisfactory shape. This is the first 
winter in some time that some sort of 
depredation has not been committed by 
marauders. One helpful factor has been 
the tours of inspection by the Saco police. 
Dated inspection cards are left under the 
door at each building in the locality. The 
new lawn and shrubs in front of Underwood 
came through the cold weather in good 
shape. The tennis court ought to be in use 
early in the summer. Last year it was out 
of service due to resurfacing work after a 
hoodlum had cut it up with an automobile, 
whereupon Mr. Sodergren had a barrier 
built that will keep off everything except 
an army tank! There being no bad storms 
in the winter months, the beach was 
smooth and notably free of seaweed and 
driftwood. Through icy slush the secre- 
tary drove into the chapel area and found 
nothing amiss. Calls were made on John 
Lewis, ‘‘mayor’ of Camp Ellis, and the 
warden of our property, Olaf Olson. Mr. 
Olson was found working out in his rasp- 
berry patch, which last summer yielded 


900 pints. With new plants he has 
doubled the area. 

En route through Biddeford the secre- 
tary called on Rev. Thayer B. Fisher, who 
announces his retirement from the active 
ministry in June. He and Mrs. Fisher will 
remove to Augusta, Wisconsin, where they 
have a home and relatives. They will be 
greatly missed by the people at Ferry 
Becah. Mr. Fisher has preached there on 
several occasions in recent years. Mrs. 
Fisher has been a loyal worker in the 
Ladies’ Aid and kept the Quillen dining- 
room and chapel altar supplied with a 
great variety of beautiful flowers from the 
parsonage garden. 

As a preacher, as a teacher, as a friend, 
the late Dr. A. Gertrude Earle made a 
contribution of the highest quality and 
long-lasting influence to the summer meet- 
ings of the last generation. Ferry Beach, 
like other Universalist institutions, is the 
poorer for losing her noble presence. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl is to lead the 
Friendship Circle at the reunion at the 
Second Church in Springfield April 30. 
Ruth Owens Pullman will be the leader at 
Somerville April 28. ‘“‘Chet’’ Hutchings, 
Sr., of Salem will help run the program 
at the latter place. He is also planning 
another Ferry Beach night at Salem along 
in May. 

Dover, N. H., will be the scene of a get- 
together of people from Portsmouth and 


other churches for a Ferry Beach night - 


this month. Alice Osbon of Dover and 
Rev. Frank Chatterton are co-operatng 
in this enterprise. 

Among the new stereopticon slides is a 
photographed portion of the Maine coast, 
showing the location of Ferry Beach for 

(Continued on page 510) 
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DR. EARLE 


S there was joy in many hearts when A. Gertrude 
Earle received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1929, there is sorrow deep and genuine and 

remarkably widespread over her death. One of our 
young intellectuals was commenting recently upon 
the relation of humility to growth in the Christian life 
and to success in the ministry. To him it seemed clear 
that much of the failure in religious work comes from 
thinking too highly of ourselves. We recall these 
utterances as we think of the modest, unassuming, 
truly humble woman who has just left us. 

Dr. Earle was a strong, competent person, and a 
modest one. Her religious life was so deep and all- 
pervasive that people felt it whether she spoke or was 
silent. She might have made Emerson’s words her 
words: “I am sure that a certain truth will be said 
through me though I should be dumb, or though I 
should try to say the reverse.” 

In the sketch of her life published on another 
page, we tell of the parishes that she served, of her 
fine work as Field Worker and Executive Secretary of 
the General Sunday School Association, and of the 
work in which she was engaged at the time of her death 
as editor of The Helper. 

The present writer, as manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, was in an official relation to her for 
almost five years. It was a happy association from 
beginning to end. 

In The Christian Leader for April 16, 1932, we 
find an editorial announcing her appointment as editor 
of The Helper, in which there is this paragraph: 

“We can speak of the faithful, intelligent, effective 
service of the retiring editors, but we are debarred by a 
promise exacted from us not to say anything about 
the qualifications of the incoming editor. ‘If she has 
any,’ said Dr. Earle, ‘the people will find it out for 
themselves.’ ”’ 

At Buffalo in October, 1931, when she gave up 
her position in the General Sunday School Association, 
she would permit no demonstration at the convention. 
As Mrs. Galer said at the banquet: “‘Dr. Earle kept 
the whole thing a secret from the general public, went 
through the convention, packed her little bag and si- 
lently stole away.” 

Almost as secretly she stole away at the end of 
life. We knew of her illness only when the last hours 
had come. She had the joy of dying in service with 
mental powers unimpaired. To the end she was en- 
gaged in her editorial work, happy, useful, appreciated, 
beloved. 

The breadth and sanity of her mind were shown 
clearly in her attitude toward ‘the woman problem” 


in the ministry. ‘I know I should have got along 
better in the ministry if I had been a man,” she once 
said, “but I am not going to make myself miserable 
about it.’”’ She had a keen sense of humor, and could 
laugh. She had the same kind of rugged common sense 
that made Asa Bradley so respected and so liked. 

We do not remember ever seeing or hearing about 
any task that Dr. Earle took on her shoulders—sermon, 
speech, prayer, visit, conference or article for publica- 
tion—that was not well done. Nobody has to stretch 
a point to quote for her the famous ‘‘Well done”’ of 
the Master. 


* * 


THAT BLACK INTRIGUE 


LETTER was written by J. J. White (who says 
he is not a Unitarian) for publication in The 
Christian Register, and some way it slipped 

through. It highly commends the Unitarians for 
their Commission of Appraisal and for the nomination 
of Dr. Eliot for president. It tells the Unitarians 
how great is their heritage. It reminds them that 
Dr. Eliot belongs not only to them but to the world of 
religion. It calls on them to stand by their convic- 
tions and by Dr. Eliot, and it closes with “May God 
bless you.” 

But here is the foundation on which this obviously 
sincere ‘‘outsider’’ erects his superstructure: 

‘May I say that in my opinion the action of Dr. 
Joy in getting or permitting a heretofore friendly de- 
nomination to take up his cudgels is a most irre- 
ligious thing to do. If I am not mistaken, Dr. Joy 
has worked hard for the Free Church Fellowship, and 
now he is allowing such events to take place as will 
break it up. It is known that Dr. van Schaick has 
always been opposed to any union of Unitarians and 
Universalists* and it is not to be wondered at that he 
should snatch this opportunity to antagonize the two 
fellowships. The surprising thing is that Dr. Joy 
would stoop to such intrigue.” 

Weare pained that there is no surprise manifested 
over van Schaick’s stooping to the black intrigue, 
but we are less pained than amused. Weare reasonably 
confident in asserting that ninety percent of Unitarians 
and Universalists need no answer to the charges. We 
are even more confident in declaring that the lack of 
political sense in several of the letters espousing the 
cause of Dr. Eliot is a most interesting phenomenon. 
Who was the harassed candidate who said, “‘I can take 
care of my enemies, but God deliver me from my 
friends?” 


*Showed it, of course, by his taking fellowship as a Unitarian 
minister. 
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The letter of Mr. White is not unlike a number of 
communications that we have received. They state or 
assume that there is something morally wrong about 
opposition to the election of the choice of the nomi- 
nating committee. They condemn the moral guilt 
involved in the opposition. Democracy, freedom, 
independence, tolerance, all cornerstones of the 
Unitarian structure, are ignored. These people who 
have raised questions are malicious trouble-makers, 
not simply mistaken but wicked. When Unitarians 
sense what is going on they will clean house of that 


sort of business. 
* * 


TURNED ROCHESTER UPSIDE DOWN 


HE Rev. David Rhys Williams of the Unitarian 
church in Rochester, New York, has, in the 
language of one of his friends, “turned the town 

upside down.” He has proposed that the churches of 
Rochester voluntarily assume payment of city taxes. 
The Rochester Democrat-Chronicle published a broad- 
side on the subject. Papers in other cities took it up. 
A bulletin entitled “Social Action” summarizes com- 
ment as follows: 


Some of those commenting were Dr. Albert W. 
Beaven, president of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School and former president of the Federal Council of © 
Churches, who promised that the subject would be 
thoroughly discussed by the Divinity School. Dr. 
Justin Wroe Nixon, minister of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, pointed out that arguments could be raised 
both for and against every phase of it. Prof. Donald 
W. Gilbert, University of Rochester economist and 
teacher of a course in the problems of taxation, was 
favorable to the proposal and hoped it would extend to 
other tax-exempt institutions. Dr. Arthur J. May, 
professor of history in the University of Rochester and a 
member of the church, held that if this proposal were 
adopted by the churches of America it would go a long 
way to prevent the occurrence here of the fate of re- 
ligion in many European countries. City Comptroller 
Robert Aex agreed that churches should pay taxes. Fred- 
erick J. Weider, treasurer of the Knights of Columbus, 
stated that he believed the continuation of tax-exempt 
property would ultimately bring loss to all religions. 
City Manager Harold W. Baker, a member of the 
church, refused to make any comment. ‘‘This,” said 
the bulletin, ‘‘is a suggestion which deserves the serious 
attention of every minister. What do you think about 
assets 
it! ie 


MORE TWO MINUTE STORIES* 


PROFESSOR of homiletics knows how to talk 
to children. His name is Carl S. Patton, of the 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 

Note some of the things he talks about: an old silver 
watch, Lincoln Steffens’s pony, buying votes for a 
Senator, the son of a President at work in a tobacco 
field, a joke on Edison, Cleveland and Pierpont Mor- 
gan, mosquitos and yellow fever, a degree for Helen 
Keller—fifty-two in all. Children will read them, 
ministers will preach them and old folks and children 
alike will listen to them with all their ears. 

It’s bad business, the experts tell us, to talk to 


*More Two Minute Stories. By Carl S. Patton. Willett 
Clark and Company: Chicago and New York. Price $1.25. 


children so that the old folks will sit up and take 
notice, but that is one of those generalizations that 
might be true and might be false. Occasionally Patton 
seems to wink at the mellow old deacon in the amen 
corner on the left, but the winking does not hurt the 
story. The man has a gift, whether he is facing a 
congregation, a lot of students, a church convention, 
or the children. 

We tremble a bit for moral standards when we 
reflect upon how many of us are apt to steal these 
stories and deliver them with vast enhancement of 
our reputations, but perhaps we can crowd back over 
the line of rectitude by mumbling, ‘‘as Carl Patton 
once said.” 

The first fifty stories are out of print. We pre- 
dict that the second fifty will soon be out of print, too. 


* * 


GOING TO CHURCH WHEN WE DON’T LIKE IT 


ROADLY defined, worship is prayer and prayer 
is worship. Narrowly defined, worship is 
prayer or communion with others. Prayer is 

communion alone. 

For many of us prayer is easier than worship, but 
worship has in it elements of value lacking in prayer, 
precisely because it is harder. It is harder because it 
is harder to think of the needs of mankind than it is 
to think of our own needs, and it is harder because the 
symbols used by others in public services do not fit 
into our mood as easily as those that we employ alone. 
In prayer by ourselves we are apt to concentrate on 
the thought that we are alone before God. In worship 
we get dimly or clearly the idea that we are one human 
family bowing before God. 

In private prayer in our own rooms and with our 
own readings, our own thoughts, our own problems, 
we come more readily to communion. In public 
prayer we are subjected to an almost infinite variety of 
method and leadership. For the liberal man, how- 
ever, this great variety is an opportunity. If he is 
truly liberal, he can sense what is happening in a 
Quaker meeting and in a Roman cathedral. He can 
look back of the learning of the university man, back 
of the polish of the city man, back of the awkwardness 
of the backwoods preacher, back even of the dogma- 
tism of the revivalist, to something which underlies 
them all. 

Recently the question of the duty resting upon all 
of us to maintain worship was laid before us by two 
different individuals. 

In substance one said to us: “I do not like to go 
to church. I do not like the music. I do not like the 
preaching and I do not like bad grammar in prayers.”’ 

In substance another said: “I find it easier to 
think religious thoughts in almost any place except 
the church. The minister is a gentle, timid, soul and 
I could get along with him, but all the people around 
me are smug, self-satisfied, moral enough I suppose, 
but utterly against anything progressive. 
suppose our leading laymen would cut the throat o' a 
labor leader, but they would foreclose a mortgage <n 
him or circulate slander to force him out of town.” 

In the one case the atmosphere of the place was 
not favorable to worship by this particular individual 
because of the things said, done or sung in worship. In 
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the other case, the atmosphere was not favorable to 
worship because of the fellow worshipers. 

Should the two individuals have stopped going 
to church, or should they have gone to another church, 
or should they have stuck it out? 

Admitting that there are cases when the right 
way is to stop going to church, and admitting that there 
are cases where the right way is to go to some other 
church, we present here a brief for sticking it out. 

If we belong in a place, if our main acquaintance 
and influence is there, if the church is our church, it 
is better to stick it out to prove to ourselves that we 
can achieve mental control, to show that we can learn 
to worship through forms that to us are not the best, 
to try to improve conditions, and to study the people 
about us a bit more sympathetically to see if they are 
as bad as painted. 

* * 


UNIMAGINABLE LUXURY 


HEN we write of unimaginable luxury we are 
not thinking in terms of an Indian potentate 
with an income of fifty million dollars a year. 

We are thinking of an address by Dr. Best, the new 
president of Springfield College, at a dinner in his 
honor. Dr. Best said: ‘The primary battle of man 
through the ages has been the struggle against his 
physical environment. But science has proved that 
we have mastered this problem. If we lived in an in- 
telligent and planned society we could supply enough 
material success for everybody and live in unimagin- 
able luxury. Thus has man defeated the elements of 
nature. In the battle of man against man the success- 
ful outcome of the struggle is hindered by the cunning 
and cruelty of man.” 

The speaker was no visionary, no dreamer, no 
wild-eyed fanatic, but a man able to hold his job in a 
conservative center with a conservative board and ina 
conservative occupation. He sees what any clear- 
sighted person can see, that the ability of our race to 
produce the physical comforts and luxuries that we 
need has been increased to such a degree that we 
might easily surround everybody not only with neces- 
sities but unimaginable luxuries. 

We are not pleading for a special way of doing it. 
We are suggesting that we spread the idea of the pos- 
sibility and put into men everywhere the desire to see 
it done. When we want to do it, we can find a way. 


* * 


KEEP HATE AWAY 


HERE is a man whom we know fairly well who 
seems to be able to differ from other men in- 
tensely, and yet keep hate away. 

That ought to be the rule for all of us in the 
Christian ministry, or in any of the work of religion, 
and yet we need examine nothing farther off than our 
own hearts to see how difficult it is. 

The other man hurts us or, what is worse, some- 
one or some cause that we love. 

The other man closes his eyes to the facts which 
to us cry aloud to be heard and seen. 

The other man is intense in his opposition, and 
may be at times successful. 

Under these circumstances we find ourselves 


. amazed, indignant, hurt perhaps, outraged, and 
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before we know it we hate the other man, perhaps ex- 
plaining to ourselves that we hate only the wrong and 
not the wrong-doer. 

To rise above that kind of feeling, it takes a 
strong and noble nature, with an intellect that is able 
to look all around a controverted subject and to see 
the many possibilities, a heart sincerely dedicated 
to human brotherhood, and a will that holds the 
rudder true. 

The man who does not hate of course has the best 
of it. Hate hurts the one who cherishes it much more 
than the one who is hated. Who was it that said, 
“T shall not permit that man to do me the injury in- 
volved in hating him?” But a great many of us do 
not stop to think of that. 

Sometimes it seems strange to us that there should 
be so much hatred in the world and so many moments 
of hatred in our lives, in spite of the example of Jesus. 

There before us every day hangs the figure of a 
man who did not hate even amid the tortures of the 
cross. Art brings us his face and form, the gospels 
give us his immortal words, music and poetry praise 
him, millions adore him, and yet we hate—in little 
secret corners of our lives at least—even while the 
words of love fall from our lips. 

So, when a brother or comrade rises above hate in 
spite of a testing that is sore, he renders us an im- 
measurable service and fills us with gratitude. He 
puts vitality into religion. He makes us see that the 
ideal of the Master is something better than an idle 


dream. 
ok * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Part of the prejudice against the American Civil 
Liberties Union in New Jersey comes from suits 
against Jersey City officials over their order to the 
police to manhandle and drive away pickets in labor 
disputes, instead of arresting them. The pickets want 
arrest and a court decision. 


Depauw University has had its students vote on 
the question as to which of the Ten Commandments 
is the most important today. ‘Not kill’ is first, “No 
graven image” tenth. “Not take the name in vain” 
and “Sabbath Day” are far down on the list. 


North Dakota has abolished compulsory mili- 
tary training in state-supported educational institu- 
tions. Ohio sticks to it, and expels students with 
conscientious convictions against such training. 


Some of the critics of sit down strikes seem to ap- 
prove the action of farmers and independent laborers in 
forcibly ejecting sit down strikers. But anybody who 
uses direct action is weakening government. 


The Christian World of London has an article by 
A. T. S. J. on “East Winds in Religion,” the winds 
that chill faith, benumb workers and stop glorious and 
useful work. Name them for yourselves. 


“T can’t make anything seem reasonable,’’ said 
a friend, “if there is no immortality.” And the reason 
is that this seems to be an orderly, reasonable universe. 
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The Other Side of Founders’ Day 


A. W. Altenbern 


T is true enough that we cannot too often recall the 
if extent of our indebtedness to those from whom 
we have inherited all we have not ourselves 
created. Nothing is more deserving of being held up 
to scorn than an ungrateful posterity. How can we 
ever know, fully, what those gone before have passed 
on to us, if we never try to measure and appraise their 
contribution to the world, and to us? 

But a great danger—and it seems to me it is a 
greater danger than many appreciate—is that in 
giving ourselves “a pat on the back’’ on various 
and sundry occasions, because our ancestors of one 
kind or another, our fathers, have done well, is that 
we are not a little apt to conclude that in so doing we 
have discharged our total responsibility and can, 
therefore, sit down quietly with folded hands, to await 
the coming of the Kingdom of God, or whatever ad- 
vance, or improvement, we may be especially interested 
in at the time. 

As an illustration of what I have in mind, take the 
attitude of many ordinary citizens toward Memorial 
Day or Independence Day, for instance. Scores of 
those who become greatly excited about so-called sub- 
versive influences in our country, repudiate in daily 
living practically everything these two days, in the 
highest interpretation of them, represent and stand 
for. And yet those same persons, because those days 
are in our national calendar, and mention is made of 
them at the proper time—although they, them- 
selves, may use the time set apart for questionable 
recreational purposes only—are very sure that, 
thereby, something of the greatest value has been 
accomplished. If any one should introduce in the 
present session of Congress a bill advocating the doing 
away with these days, on the very logical ground that 
so few, in comparison with the total number of the 
population, pay any attention to the real purposes of 
the occasions, I am sure he would be attacked far 
and wide as an agent from Moscow trying to destroy 
our government and tear down our sacred institutions. 
And I am sure, too, that many of those who howled 
the loudest for his blood would be men and women who 
never in their lives deliberately tried to observe either 
day as it was originally supposed to be observed. 

This may sound like a very belligerent invitation 
to trouble. But there are times when plain speaking 
is necessary, even though most of us like it the least 
of all. I am not advocating the abandonment of any 
of our days designated for special observance. As a 
matter of fact I should like nothing better than to have 
them observed, by the majority, in the most fitting 
and helpful way. But I think we make a very serious 
mistake if we do not remember that there is such a 
danger as I have tried to indicate. 

To illustrate further, if that is necessary, our 
Unitarian friends (and because some of them have 
themselves made the same observation in the last ten 
years it cannot be set down as a studied insult) have 
sometimes been accused by those who do not like them 
any too well anyway, of being so busy calling the at- 
tention of all and sundry to the number from their 


household of faith in the national Hall of Fame (and 
they do have more distinguished names there than even 
the largest denominations) that they haven’t had time 
to do anything else to demonstrate that they are 
worthy descendants of those who, by what they were 
and did, won the distinction of a place in the Hall of 
Fame. But, in recent years, because they saw the 
danger and the weakness, Unitarians have done 
much to destroy every excuse for such a charge. 

And there are at least a few places in the Bible, 
if you want to go that far back, when the Jews were 
taken to task for “pointing with pride’ to the glory and 
honor of their fathers in the expectation, perhaps, that 
that would excuse them, personally, from doing their 
share to carry on that glory and honor. 

For this reason, if I have made my point clear, I 
have elected to discuss the other side of Founders’ 
Days, and propose to be more concerned about what 
we do, or do not do, with what we have inherited from 
our religious ancestors, than with reciting again the 
story of what the founders set out to do and did, in 
some measure, accomplish. 

What shall it profit if these founders did, through 
toil, and the pain and the loneliness of pioneering and 
persecution, give us a better, a more enlightened, 
and a more hopeful and helpful view of many things 
in the realm of religion, if we, the descendants, live on 
the whole as though those contributions had never been 
made? What shall it profit if we try to substitute 
long and loud praise of what our mighty ones did to 
civilize and to humanize religion, for the personal 
practice of the truths, and the new appreciations 
that have come to us through them? If that is the 
best we can do, or if that is the only thing we do, 
Thomas Potter might as well never have built his 
meetinghouse in the wilderness of New Jersey; and 
John Murray, who was the first preacher, in that 
church, of our faith in America, might as well have 
remained in England or sought religious liberty in 
some other country. 

I am not trying to prepare the way for verbally 
abusing Universalists here or elsewhere, because they 
haven’t done something I think they should have 
done. I am one of them and haven’t done any better 
than the rest myself. I am saying what I have said, 
and what I propose to say, because the more I thought 
about the observance of Founders’ Days, the more I 
became impressed with this: the real question—even on 
a day designated for recalling what our fathers have 
done—is not whether we have something to be grate- 
ful for, and proud of, in them, which is very obvious, 
but whether we are preserving and making use of what 
we have inherited, as it should be preserved and used. 

This becomes all the more important and sig- 
nificant when we remember, as we fail so often to do, 
that the very liberty of conscience and interpretation, 
the freedom of thought, speech and press which made 
Universalism, as one part of liberal religion, possible, 
is more in danger today than at almost any other time 
in the world’s history in the four hundred odd years 
since Protestantism emerged and grew up. 
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The first human right that goes, when dictator- 
ship as we see it in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany 
comes into power, is this same liberty of conscience 
and interpretation, this same freedom of thought, 
speech and press—the only safeguards of human 
liberty in its entirety. What chance is there to correct 
or do away with even the most glaring and inhuman 
evils, if those who rule and determine the policy of a 
nation first make honest discussion and fair criticism 
a crime punishable by death? What monster could 
not keep himself in power or even have himself de- 
clared the world’s first citizen, under such advanta- 
geous conditions? 

It is because these things are true that it seems to 
me we might, on every Founders’ Day, devote less 
time to congratulating ourselves that we had ancestors 
who did many mighty deeds, than to seriously facing 
what may happen if we are not equal to our responsi- 
bility as those who have inherited so great a treasure. 

The thing to do, it appears to me, is not to puff 
ourselves up as much as we can by recalling the great 
in our religious family tree (as a sort of psychological 
compensation for the fact that we are, still, a small 
and struggling group), but rather to try to grasp the 
idea that the torch our ancestors threw to us from fall- 
ing hands is not only as much needed as ever it was in 
the past, but is in danger of being extinguished by 
those whose power and position depend more than 
anything else upon preventing the spread of the 
light of human liberty—that light without which those 
who so often call themselves the children of God do, 
indeed, sit in darkness. 

In other words, on every Founders’ Day, at least 
as much as on any other occasion, we ought to remem- 
ber, no matter how futile our work may seem to us at 
times, that our task is an unfinished one. More 
than that, if we do not play our part with the same 
heroism and fidelity our fathers displayed, there is 
some likelihood that, in the future, all that they ac- 
complished, from beginning to end, will have to be 
done over again. 

Remember that Germany, twenty-five years ago, 
was, in many ways, the fountain of liberal religion, in 
the field of scholarship, and aside from what had been 
done in America by Unitarians and Universalists in 
other respects, before the trend toward liberalism in its 
cultural aspects developed there. Then remember 
what Germany is today, religiously, with the powers 
that be to protect themselves and foster their purposes 
trying to force upon the people an ancient national 
paganism. And you will get, through this comparison 
and contrast, a picture of a possibility if those who 
know what freedom of conscience and interpretation 
and liberty of expression mean, grow weary in well 
doing and decline to “carry on” on the ground that 
the game is no longer worth the candle. 

Norman Hapgood in an editorial in The Christian 
Register, writing of the latest visit to this country of 


Lady Astor, said she had emphasized again a point 


she made to him in 1917, viz., “the amount of hope 
that lies in the English speaking people.’”’ “It is well,”’ 
he said, “to beware of partisan patriotism, but in this 
case there is little doubt that by far the greatest 
strength of democracy lies in the scattered peoples who 
speak the English tongue.” 


But even this does not tell the whole story! So, 
in order that you may not think me an alarmist, whose 
opinion has no great value, let me, in making the 
further point, quote from the greeting to other re- 
ligious liberals throughout the world, sent by the Rev. 
Alfred Hall, president of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, not 
long ago. 

He points out, first, that the world is threatened 
with the dual menace of dogmatism on the one hand 
and atheism on the other, and says that as “guardians 
of reasonable religion” we must “accept our responsi- 
bility at this time of world crisis.””. Then he continues: 
“In the realm of theology and religion deliberate at- 
tacks are being made on Progressive Christianity. 
Not only is it being opposed by those who support the 
ancient theological systems which are being revived 
in new dogmatic form on the continent of Europe 
(and this ought to give those pause who think Barth 
and others who follow his lead abroad and at home are 
giving us something new) but it is bitterly assailed by 
every form of philosophy which seeks to subordinate 
the individual to the state. . . . Reason and religion 
are openly flouted and denied.” 

My guess is that Mr. Hall is so conservative as a 
religious liberal, as many liberals abroad are, that 
many of us, if we heard him speak, would be inclined 
to question whether he was a liberal at all, from our 
personal point of view. We might be willing to say 
that he belonged to the liberal wing of the Presbyterian 
Church, for example, but we would be pretty sure to 
find him ‘‘old-fashioned” for the forthright liberals. 

And yet he voices, in a much better way than I 
can hope to do it, the same concern I feel, and have 
felt since we began to observe Founders’ Day—the 
concern which made it seem important and advisable 
to face the situation that exists in our world now, in- 
stead of trying to puff up our ego by praising those 
who developed and passed on to us what little true lib- 
eralism we may have. 

It may be that a turn of events not now foreseen 
will come soon and put an entirely different complex- 
ion on what, from the point of view I have taken, 
appears to be alarmingly dark. I certainly hope so, 
as every sane person does. But if that turn does not 
come, or if another great war starts, or even if Fas- 
cism continues to spread, as many think it will, liberty 
may become the sorry thing it is now in Italy and Ger- 
many, and religion, as liberals know it, may become 
entirely extinct. 

It is all very well to praise our fathers for the 
pioneering work they did in bringing to the world a 
faith, and an outlook upon life as a whole, that made 
it possible to have a religion without sacrificing or 
violating intelligence. But in this year 1937, unless 
those who seem to be in agreement with me are wholly 
mistaken and misled—and there are many of them if 
we take the time and the trouble to find out what 
thinking people are thinking—the very foundation 
upon which a scientifically sound liberal interpretation 
of life rests and without which foundation it becomes 
a castle in the air, is threatened as never before since 
our nation began and liberalism of all kinds found a 
home here. 

George Soule, in his book “The Future of Free- 
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dom,” makes the point that the future of all that be- 
longs to, and in, freedom depends upon nothing so 
much as upon liberalism in its noblest sense. He 
speaks of liberalism, of course, more perhaps from the 
political angle than from any other. But let us not 
forget that liberal religion, and those who were moved 
by it, helped to pave the way for and helped maintain 
after it was established, that political liberalism that 
has given to America whatever glory it may have. 

Today, as in the past, the encroachments upon the 
‘inalienable rights” written into both the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States, are being fought—sometimes alone—by re- 
ligious liberals; which means, in a broad way, men and 
women who see that if liberty of conscience and in- 
terpretation, freedom of thought, speech and press, 
go down, a new Dark Age for humanity will begin; 
and will continue until Intelligence, Reason and Real 
Religion go forth once more with power to fight the 
ancient enemies of bigotry, intolerance and ignor- 
ance. 

Our fathers did, indeed, accomplish praiseworthy 
work! They gave us a better idea of God, making Him 
a co-laborer with us in the task of building the kind of 
world in which the divinity that is in man—and makes 
him man—can express itself to the fullest extent. 
They made the Bible a body of religious literature 
that can be intelligently used and understood, instead 
of an eternal rock, handed down from heaven, upon 
which strange doctrines and dogmas can be erected. 
They made Jesus the elder brother of all who struggle 


in any honorable and legitimate way for the better- 
ment of human life, instead of the scapegoat for the 
few who escape the just penalty of their way of living 
by “accepting”? him in some doctrinal way. They 
made man “a little lower than the angels and crowned 
with glory and honor,” instead of a hopeless creature 
doomed to eternal torment unless God could be moved 
in some way ‘to save him. They made the unknown 
future not a terror, but another chapter in the serial 
story of human life. And under the inspiration and 
the encouragemént and compulsion of these ideas and 
concepts, they became pioneers in almost every field 
that gave promise of having an influence for good upon 
human health and happiness. So wide was the range 
of their interests and their work—all of which to them 
was what it should be, religion in action—that we can- 
not take the time even to make a partial catalogue. 
What they did and tried to do and visioned, gives 
us ample reason for being proud of them, and for 
praising them on Founders’ Day or, indeed, upon any 
day our thoughts are turned toward them. 

Perhaps there is more danger of their being for- 
gotten of men than I have made room for in what I 
have been saying. But there is another equally real 
danger, and that is that all that they labored for and 
accomplished, or paved the way for, will be under- 
mined, if not ultimately destroyed, if their descendants, 
men and women of their spirit, their outlook and their 
ceaseless effort, do not guard well not only the achieve- 
ments of the founders but those foundations of human 
liberty upon which those achievements rest. 


Colonies 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


S a result of the initiative taken by Sir Samuel 
Hoare in a famous speech before the League 
Assembly as long ago as September, 1935, the 

League Committee on Raw Materials has at last be- 
gun tofunction. The committee consists of representa- 
tives of twenty-two states, including non-members 
of the League of Nations. Although the United States 
and Japan accepted, Germany and Italy, for whom 
the committee was primarily set up, flatly refused to 
participate in the deliberations. 

Italy, for the present, at least, has her hands full 
“bringing civilization to the barbarian Ethiopians,” 
but the German thirst for colonial expansion has not 
yet been quenched. Ever since Adolf Hitler came to 
power in January, 1933, the German demand for the 
return of the colonies lost in the war has become more 
and more vocal. 

Ambassador von Ribbentrop has vainly endeav- 
ored to persuade the British Foreign Office to “recog- 
nize” the claims of Germany to her former East and 
West African colonies. He has insisted that not even 
Hitler’s Four Year Plan can overcome the lack of raw 
materials which Germany urgently needs. 

Underneath all of von Ribbentrop’s persuasive 
arguments lies the threat expressed in Hitler’s ‘“Mein 
Kampf” of economic and then political dominance of 
Central Europe and the Ukraine. I remember hearing 
that threat when studying in Germany during the 
early days of the National Socialist Movement. 


There are some in England today who would be 
willing to allow Germany to march through Czecho- 
slovakia and the Balkan States instead of pocketing 
the Cameroons and Tanganyika. Men like J. P. 
Garvin, editor of the London Observer, and Lord Beaver- 
brook of the Daily Express, the self-styled leader of the 
Empire Isolation Party, would be willing conveniently 
to forget the Central European nationalities just as 
they forgot Ethiopia. 

At the present moment the Committee on Raw 
Materials does not seem to have met in a very con- 
genial atmosphere. Great Britain, while concentrating 
brain and man power upon a frantic rearmament pro- 
gram, is in no mood for another show-down before a 
Fascist Power. The menace of Italy as a challenger to 
British imperial interests will not be forgotten easily 
in the House of Commons. 

Then again there are the British Dominions to be 
considered, especially the Union of South Africa. 
Sir Henry Strakosch, representing South Africa on 
the committee, plainly refuted the statement that 


the British Empire must be thought of as an economic - 


and monetary unit. The British Empire today is a 
Commonwealth of Nations, and Sir Henry pointed 
out that the Dominions have political, economic, and 
monetary autonomy. 

It was during the Italio-Ethiopian dispute that 


the British Government realized the necessity of ade- 
quately guarding the old imperial trade route around 
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the Cape of Good Hope, should the Mediterranean 
become too dangerous for British shipping. 

Should the Rome-Berlin axis become an actuality 
and the Cameroons and Tanganyika be restored to 
Germany, South Africa would be in a precarious posi- 
tion if conflict did occur between the democratic and 
fascist Powers. The Fascists would be in control of 
strategic points from the Mediterranean to the At- 
South Africa would be 
almost surrounded, and Great Britain would be cut 
off from India. I have received already from South 
Africa a number of letters expressing this fear. 

Hitler’s recent moves in Central Europe and 
Spain have not helped to make the settlement of a 
very ticklish and difficult problem any easier. The 
British Labor Party, while condemning any imperial- 
istic thoughts of the National Government, is not 
prepared to hand over the destinies of the former Ger- 
man colonies to the ruthless exploitation and militariza- 
tion of a Nazi régime. 

The German demand received no encouragement 
in the recent debate on mandatory powers in the 
British House of Lords. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
economic adviser to the British Government and a 
member of the Committee on Raw Materials, is re- 
ported to have declared that the transfer of colonial 
territory by Great Britain to any other Power could 
not be contemplated. Sentiment in the House of 
Commons and throughout the country is definitely 
opposed to the claims of Germany in view of the pres- 
ent European situation. 

Unfortunately, Germany will not accept the re- 
turn of her former colonies under the mandatory power 
of the League. She has refused to recognize the legal- 
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ity of the League over her own sovereign rights. On 
the other hand, the mandatory system as set up by the 
League has never been a success. We might well ask 
what sovereign power the League has over the islands 
she mandated to Japan. Only the combined fleets of 
Great Britain and the United States could force Japan 
to relinquish her hold on those islands. 

Sir John Harris has suggested the only satisfactory 
and ethical solution to this thorny problem. He has 
approached this colonial question from the idea of the 
old Congo Basin Convention set up by Bismarck at 
the Berlin Conference of 1885. The International 
Commission for the Navigation of the Congo has within 
it the germs of a genuine international administration 
of an area of some 2,400,000 square miles, stretching 
between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and from 
Ethiopia in the north to the Zambezi in the south. 

Under the Commission of 1885 the nations agreed 
to maintain a policy of free trade and the open door 
within the Congo Basin. The Congo Independent 
State, as it was then called, was the first attempt at an 
international state. 

Under this system the open door could be ex- 
tended to all colonial territory, and nationalistic eco- 
nomic barriers would be broken down. If the Congo 
Basin, Ethiopia, the Sudan, Nigeria, and the former 
German Colonies were brought under this interna- 
tional scheme, an area of nearly 5,000,000 square miles 
with a population of some 50,000,000 Africans would 
be opened up for international colonization. 

Today, international administration is the only 
solution to the colonial problem, and in the name of 
Internationalism, Great Britain must be prepared to 
make sacrifices as well as the Third Reich. 


Is This the End? 


Edward H. Cotton 


RGANIZED Unitarianism has existed something 
over one hundred years. History presents 
several precedents of promising religious enter- 

prises which have declined and fallen in an average 
length of time. Hence, the history of religious move- 
ments contains no guarantee that the Unitarian ven- 
ture has not entered a period of decline and approach- 
ing collapse. If it loses religious faith, this is bound 
to happen. 

Unless more vigorous measures for recovery than 
any yet proposed are adopted, soon all that will re- 
main of the Unitarian movement which started so 
auspiciously at the beginning of the last century, 
and has continued with such noble fidelity and devo- 
tion to an honest, workable religion, will be a few 
endowed country churches, a few of the stronger city 
churches, and the American Unitarian Association, 
with weakened affiliated societies. 

On what grounds do we make this prediction? 
The smaller churches are rapidly declining and closing 
their doors. Church schools are diminishing. Lay- 
men’s League chapters are only shadows of what they 
were in the twenties. Unitarian youth, few in number, 
are struggling valiantly against mounting odds, and 
that noble organization of women, the Alliance, with- 
out which many a church now active would be defunct, 


faces an aging membership and increasing indifference. 

Following the disruptions of the World War, the 
church faced a similar crisis. It was only saved by a 
campaign for practical recovery organized by business 
men, and the formation of the Laymen’s League. 

The Commission of Appraisal accomplished, with 
industry and a degree of efficiency, what it set out to 
do—appraise the Fellowship. But in the conclusions 
of the Commission, and the interpretations of its 
supporters, there is nothing at all which will prevent 
the collapse, though the glamour of the undertaking 
may add a few years to the Fellowship’s life. The ac- 
tivities of the Commission have been adequately dis- 
cussed by its supporters and critics, and need no 
further treatment. However, we must emphatically 
repeat that the volume of its reports contains no solu- 
tion whatever for the Fellowship’s accumulating 
troubles. It has diagnosed the disease—that was not 
difficult. The difficulty comes in saving the patient’s 
life. 

Weare not telling thoughtful Unitarians anything 
they do not know, and have not known since the 
World War. Yet, here is the paradox: The measures 
they have recently taken for their salvation almost in- 
evitably guarantee their dissolution. 

Readers will give me credit that at no time in 
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more than ten years’ writing for the religious press 
have I engaged in religious controversy. J do so 
now with considerable reluctance, and only to present 
heroic measures. If these, or similar ones, are rejected, 
the Fellowship to which many of us, ministers and 
laity, have given the best we have, and found in re- 
turn a faith to live by, will be for our children only a 
memory. 

The situation is tragic. Nor is tragic too strong 
a term, when one thinks of the fine young ministers 
who at forty-five and fifty will have no parishes to 
serve. 

Some are going to read this alarm with their 
tongues in their cheeks, others with no particular dis- 
turbance. But an earnest, honest few, we hope, will 
weigh the arguments, against facts as clear as sunlight 
for those who have eyes to see. 

The introduction of humanistic teaching into 
Unitarian thinking and practice was a blunder. It 
was a blunder both from the point of view of a work- 
ing religion and of policy. Humanism can have no 
place in any sound religion, because just as soon as we 
begin to teach the humanistic theories, of necessity 
we begin to stifle the spiritual elements; and a religion 
lacking spiritual convictions is no religion at all. 

The only justification for Unitarianism, or any 
other belief which hopes to establish definite relations 
between men and the Spiritual Forces, is that it leads 
seekers up to the God Reality, and persuades them of 
personal survival of death, or at least the permanence 
of the soul-principle. When those elements are re- 
moved, the movement no longer can lay an atom of 
claim to being a religious one. It must be classified 
as a philosophy, or a philanthropy, or an ethical cult. 

The trend today in the Unitarian Fellowship is 
strongly in that direction, materially strengthened by 
the conclusions of the Commission of Appraisal and 
the capture of the American Unitarian Association 
nominations. 

The Unitarian Church might have survived the 
current social and economic disturbances. It cannot 
possibly survive being reduced to an ethical cult. 

Its strength, and the only strength, in these urgent, 
whirling times, is its capacity to impart to the people 
spiritual power. The Christian Church had at com- 
mand the two most powerful and irresistible weapons 
of any organization in the world. The first was a 
working conviction of God in one’s everyday personal 
life. The second was a conviction of individual survival 
of death. Any church which would have taught those 
two tremendous truths with scientific accuracy—as 
they might have been taught—could have influenced 
world opinion as it never has been influenced. But no 
church ever yet has done it. The Unitarian Church, 
because of its peculiar genius for freedom and its hos- 
pitality to the scientific approach, of all the inter- 
pretations of Christianity was in a strategic position 
to do this. That is why, then, we call the injection of 
the humanistic theory a tactical blunder of the first 
magnitude. If allowed to become the working prin- 
ciple of Unitarian churches, however camouflaged, it 
will be followed inevitably by the decline and fall. 
It will be the Great Refusal. 

Some will reply that the danger of being captured 
by an agnostic humanism is not imminent. We reply 
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to that: “We have already made the capitulation.” 
Adjust your eyes and ears to the facts. 

Would that the author of this warning could be 
proved wrong. He has behind him twenty-five years’ 
service in the Unitarian ministry and with the publica- 
tions. It certainly is no satisfaction to him to know 
that his children will have no Unitarian church to at- 
tend. Traditions, teachings, a cultured and splendid 
fellowship, total up to dear memories. It is like part- 
ing with one’s best and longest loved to watch this 
dissolution. 

In fairness we must give credit to the hope held 
by the reconstructionists that a humanistic policy is 
the one method that will save the church. If it does, 
it will be the first time in two thousand years that a 
religious movement has long survived which has sub- 
stituted a materialistic method for a spiritual one; 
for thoroughgoing humanism is materialism, however 
adroit and specious the interpretation. 

No church can endure which reduces the Idea of 
God to a belief in moral distinctions. We are not sure 
that it ought to endure. And no church can endure 
which has no consolation at the moment of death other 
than reflections on a well-spent life. Those conclusions 
simply do not work with every-day persons who are 
under the stress and strain of this life-struggle, and 
who have loved and lost. 

Is it too late to correct the blunder? The Fellow- 
ship still has the organization, the tradition, the in- 
tegrity of purpose, a devoted ministry and laity. Must 
all that be sacrificed on the altar of “moral distinc- 
tions,’ and ‘uncertainties’ about God and life ever- 
lasting? 

It is simply incredible that the sacrifice will be 
permitted. 

But that is what is going to happen as sure as 
the sun will set tonight and rise tomorrow, unless we 
take marching orders. 

God is a Personal Reality. He is the mightiest 
sustaining and progressive force in the world today. 

We dosurvive death in our individual personalities. 

Proclamation of these two magnificent truths with 
all the equipment and conviction we have may yet 
save the Fellowship. 

Follow any lesser course, and nothing in heaven 
or on earth can halt the dissolving trend, and keep us 
from going the way of Nineveh and Tyre, and all the 
rest who have substituted specious speculation for 
spiritual conviction, however honest the speculation. 


* * * 


NO SUCH THING AS UNIVERSAL APPROVAL 


After fifteen stormy years in the editorial work we are fully 
persuaded that he who attempts to please all his readers is on a 
fool’s errand, because there are so many people who are violent 
toward everything that is contrary to their own individual opin- 
ions. At one time we thought that a paper made up of obituaries 
and tributes to the dead would come through with universal 
approval. Surely nobody would object to kind words for the dead. 
But we cut our wisdom teeth a good while ago. A short time 
after the Aycock monument was erected on Capitol Square in 
Raleigh, N. C., we wrote a paragraph about the monument and 
our great educational governor. The next week brought this 
curt note: “Stop my paper. I saw what you said about Aycock, 
who stole votes down in our county.’’— North Carolina Christian 
Advocate. ; 
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The Rev. Augusta Gertrude Earle, D. D. 


HE Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., editor of 
The Helper, the Sunday school quarterly of the 
Universalist Publishing House, died at Chester 

Hospital, Somerville, Mass., Monday, April 5, 1937. 

When her nephew, Edwin L. Earle, arrived 
at 123 Orchard Street, Somerville, the Earle home, 
on Thursday, April 1, he found Dr. Earle and her aunt, 
Mrs. Louise Perkins, both ill with bad colds. A doctor 
was summoned and he had Dr. Earle moved that 
afternoon to a hospital. Mrs. Perkins also was taken 
to the hospital, and both were found to be suffering 
from pneumonia. Mrs. Perkins died two days after 
Dr. Earle, and a double funeral was held on Friday, 
April 9, in the First Universalist Church of Somerville. 
Services were conducted by Dr. 
George E. Leighton, Dr. Earle’s 
pastor, and he was assisted by Dr. 
George E. Huntley, representing the 
General Sunday School Association, 
and by Dean Clarence R. Skinner, 
representing Tufts College. Dr. 
Earle was buried at Brattleboro, 
Vt., and Mrs. Perkins in Mount 
Hope Cemetery, Dorchester. 

Augusta Gertrude Earle was 
born in South Boston, Mass., Sep- 
tember 7, 1864, the daughter of 
Orville and Eliza Earle. When she 
was a small girl her family moved to 
a farm near Brattleboro, Vt. Some 
of our readers will recall a letter that 
she wrote for The Christian Leader 
a few years ago describing her child- 
hood and revealing her deep love of 
that lovely hill country of Vermont 
between Brattleboro and Benning- 
ton. 

She attended country schools and taught school 
at sixteen. She continued her education at the Som- 
erville High School, and then took a course at the 
Bridgewater Normal, where Robert Lincoln O’Brien 
was a classmate. He became a lifelong friend. She 
taught for some years on coming out of the normal 
school, but at the age of thirty decided to go into the 
ministry. She was graduated from the Tufts Theo- 
logical School in 1897, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

At the commencement exercises of Tufts College 
in 1929, when President Cousens conferred upon Miss 
Earle the degree of Doctor of Divinity, he said: 

“Some there are, but rare, so consecrated to duty, 
so devoted to truth, so directed with love for human 
kind, that we, their fellows, draw from them for our- 
selves, not always quite aware how much, strength 
for our steadfastness, courage for our faithfulness, 
assurance for our aspiration. There is such an one 
who moves among us, quietly, unobtrusively, unswerv- 
ing in her loyalty to truth and duty, unceasing in her 
solicitude for her fellowmen, Augusta Gertrude Earle, 
Doctor of Divinity.” 

In 1897 Miss Earle was ordained as a Universalist 
minister. Her pastorates were as follows: Gorham, 


N. H., 1897-1903; Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, 1903-1910; 
Methuen, Mass., 1910-1925. In all of her pastorates 
she won both the respect and the warm regard of 
her people. The friends that she made were lifelong 
friends. In 1925 Dr. George E. Huntley, president of 
the General Sunday School Association, secured her 
as the field worker for that organization. In 1929, 
when Dr. Huntley retired, she became executive 
director of the G. S. S. A., with the insistence on her 
part that she would retain the position only until the 
transition could be made to a permanent director. 
She held this position until October, 1931, retiring at. 
the Convention in Buffalo. On April 1, 1932, she 
became editor of The Helper, and was well liked in this 
difficult position. To true scholar- 
ship she united the ability to write 
clear, forceful English, and to an un- 
usual degree she communicated her 
own interest in the Bible. 

In a Christian Leader article 
November 5, 1932, entitled “This 
Changing Religious Education,”’ she 
made, for the average person, a vig- 
orous and telling exposition of new 
methods in church schools, closing 
with the words: 

“If Grandma will read the in- 
troductory pages of some of the 
books her grandchildren are using 
in the Sunday school which seems 
so strange to her, she will discover 
that a new purpose guides its work— 
that of helping the child to be reli- 
gious in his own world and within 
his own experience. .. . 

“Perhaps the pupils in our 
church schools can not perform the 
memory feats which brought praise to their grand- 
parents. Perhaps they are very unconventional in 
their use of language. But the vital questions are 
these: Are they finding a religious significance in their 
own experience? Is there sincerity in what they say, 
rather than a mere repetition of accepted formu- 
las? Do they find in their free-and-easy contacts 
with their elders, a challenge to think out life’s prob- 
lems for themselves? It is for such questions that this 
changing religious education seeks an answer.” 

Even a cursory examination of the last issue of 
the Helper for the quarter beginning April 1, shows 
how keen and able she was. Her leading editorial, 
“The Whole Task of the Whole Church,” told us that 
everything in church life should be tested by the 
question, ‘Does it make for real religious education 
for ourselves or for others?” She would throw out of 
the church program what does not qualify by this test, 
and she would put the whole church back of what 
does. 

Her copy for the July 1 issue of the Helper was 
all in. Her work, as always, was up to the minute. 
That July edition of the Helper will be the noblest 
kind of memorial. 

Dr. Earle is survived by her nephew, Edwin L. 
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Earle, an artist, of New York City and Derby Line, 
Vermont, by her niece, Mrs. Max Andres of Beebe, 
Quebec, a place near Derby Line, and by grand 
nephews and grand nieces. Her brother, Professor 
Samuel Earle, now dead, was attached to the engineer- 
ing faculty at Tufts College. 

A double funeral was held at two p. m. Friday 
afternoon, in the First Universalist Church of Somer- 
ville. Two gray cloth-covered caskets stood before 
the chancel, which was banked with flowers. 

The only music was that furnished by Mark 
Dickey, organist of the church. Dr. Earle was es- 
pecially fond of him and of the great organ. 

Rain fell steadily, but the church was well filled. 
In the chancel were the three officiating clergymen in 
black robes. Dr. Skinner read from the Apocrypha, 
George Eliot’s “Choir Invisible,” and other selec- 
tions. 

Dr. George E. Leighton then made an impressive 
address, in which he stated the faith of the Christian 
which is adequate for life and death alike. He read 
poems of Sam Walter Foss, Thomas Curtis Clark, 
Edgar Guest, and Henry Van Dyke, which Dr. Earle 
had marked and which were dear to her. To both 
Mrs. Perkins and to Dr. Earle, he paid noble tributes. 

In his prayer Dr. Huntley referred to Mrs. Per- 
kins as ‘fone who accepted duty with alacrity and 
performed it with fidelity”—and as one who was a 
“faithful wife, devoted aunt, a kind friend.”’ 

He spoke of Dr. Earle as “‘a true friend and a wise 
counselor and helper.” 

“Help us,” he prayed, ‘to remember the graces 
that made her great. We testify in Thy presence that 
we who knew her well never knew her to speak an un- 


kind word, or do an ignoble act, or shrink from any 
duty. We are grateful as we remember that we have 
had as a colleague one who thought on the things that 
are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. 


_ Thou didst greatly endow her as teacher, friend, min- 


ister. She has set usa great example. Being dead she 
yet speaketh. Before Thee we bow, triumphant in 
spirit as followers of one who brought light and im- 
mortality to light.” 

The honorary pallbearers were Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent, Prof. John M. Ratcliff, for- 
mer president of the G. §. 8. A., Dr. C. Guy Robbins, 
a classmate of Dr. Earle, Mr. Carl A. Hempel, a former 
associate in work of the G. S. S. A., and Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian Leader. 

The workers from the various departments at 
Universalist Headquarters sat together in the front 
pews. The offices were closed from 1.30 to 3.30 p. m. 
Among the Universalist ministers present, besides 
those mentioned, were Raspe, Nichols, Spear, McCol- 
lester, Rose, Emmons, Brooks, Charles P. Hall, 
Douglas Robbins, Vossema, Miller, Walker, Gibbs, 
Rice, Bissell, Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., and Miss Kirk. 
Mrs. Levi Powers, Mrs. Leighton, Mrs. Huntley and 
Mrs. Gibbs were there also. 

In the congregation were representatives of 
various parishes that Dr. Earle had served. 

The caskets were not opened, but at the close of 
Dr. Huntley’s prayer, the organ played “‘Lead Kindly 
Light’”’ while all stood in silent tribute. After the bene- 
diction the honorary pallbearers led the way down the 
center aisle, followed by the Headquarters staff, and 
then the congregation. 


Seventy Years a Student 


Ralph Greiser 


ARDLY a generation ago five-year-old children 

were generally considered too young for school. 

But then came kindergartens and later nursery 

schools, until now two-year-olds are enrolled. The 

first few years are the most impressionable in the 

child’s life, we have discovered. So early to school 
our children must go. 

The latest development concerns the first twenty- 
four months of a child’s life particularly. It is en- 
titled “The Birthright of Babyhood,”’ by Clarence 
Wesley Sumner of Youngstown, Ohio. About eighteen 
years ago Mr. Sumner pioneered for extending the 
service of the public library to hospitals. With this 
movement well launched, he began doing something 
for babies. He has lengthened the school days of 
many children. Through his influence at the Youngs- 
town Public Library there has been opened in addi- 
tion to the Children’s Room a Mothers’ Room. In 
this Mothers’ Room are not only books about care of 
children, but literature which mothers may recite to 
their babies while doing the daily chores of caring for 
their bodies. To ‘‘Rock-a-bye-baby’’ have been added 
other lullabies, finger plays, action rhymes, picture 
books, Mother Goose, nursery rhymes, poems, fables, 
fairy tales, and stories for babies under two years of 
age as well as for those older. The author suggests 


that as early as six months simple little rhymes and 
jingles should be added to the baby’s daily lesson of 
lullabies. Once he can direct his hands at all finger 
plays are introduced. Picture books and stories are 
introduced in turn. These are all for babies under 
two years of age, remember. In “The Birthright of 
Babyhood,”’ published recently, Mr. Sumner gives 
further facts concerning their Mothers’ Room and 
suitable materials to teach the very young. 

I mention this experiment in particular because 
it indicates how education of a more thorough sort is 
being pushed into the land of infancy. No longer are 
children left to just grow up until they are seven, then 
sent off to the public school. Scientific and thorough 
education is the “birthright of babyhood”’ now. 

Education has been extended on the other end of 
life, too. The growth of secondary schools, universities, 
and professional schools is common knowledge. Tnere 
are hundreds of people with practically every letter 
in the alphabet marking their formal training. 

I wonder, however, if the time is approaching 
when schooling will find its way into old age and re- 


tirement just as it has entered the life of babyhood. 


Is the time near when one will never consider himself 
graduated or ‘‘finished?’’ Will it soon be a disgrace 
to say, “I finished school forty years ago?” (And 
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haven’t cracked a book since.) Will that group grow 
by the thousands of which it might be said, ‘““He was 
at school seventy years?” 

An editor made a significant remark in 1933 upon 
Miss Helen Keller’s resolve to reteach Mrs. Anne 
Sullivan Macy to read Braille. Of this incident when 
pupil became teacher and teacher student, the editor 
said: ‘They who have been exiled from the light 
have been able to demonstrate the power of the mind 
to overcome limitations.’”’ When we see crowds being 
guided by prejudice, mobs being led by catch phrases, 
and hundreds being swayed by emotional thinking, 
one wonders how long it will be until we all shall be 
“able to demonstrate the power of the mind to over- 
come limitations.’” How soon will the time come when 
we shall be students all our lives? 

In the country sections of the Middle West an in- 
teresting thing is happening to the old one-room school- 
houses, those little red brick structures where four and 
eight grades once learned their letters and figures. 
Replaced by centralized schools, many of these old 
educational institutions are converted into dwellings, 
one-family homes. Some of the windows are partly 
bricked, partitions built, a porch added to the front, 
and with the installation of flower-boxes, and other 
home-making fixtures, what once was a school-room 
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is now a home. I know a mother who is now living 
in the schoolhouse where she learned her grammar 
lessons. Her son is growing up in the very place where 
his mother overcame some of her limitations by de- 
veloping her mind. Whether this mother senses the 
significance of the opportunity for herself and child is 
a question, but how great the thought of living in a 
schoolhouse all one’s life! How wonderful the priv- 
ilege of rearing your child in a schoolhouse! What a 
defiance of human limitations! Even though the place 
is rebuilt, still in the mother’s mind are the memories 
of the spot where she sat learning to read and write, 
where she read McGuffey’s Readers, where the study 
of geography widened her community, where she 
learned of the world’s natural resources, where she 
studied physiology, and where she was introduced 
to the problem of community health. There is the 
wall where the map of the world hung, there was the 
teacher’s desk, there on the teacher’s desk was the 
globe, there the teacher. Grand thoughts, indeed! 

Pray that this mother seizes her opportunity, 
that her son may become truly great, that he may 
actually reside in a schoolhouse as long as life. Pray 
that you and I may carry with us the symbol of the 
schoolhouse, and never cease overcoming our limita- 
tions. 


Churches, Christians and Outsiders 


Agnes Hand Howarth 


FEW months ago I lay in bed preceding a double 
major operation, with no worries as to how it 
would turn out, but deeply grateful for the 

philosophy of life and religion given me by my grand- 
mother, encouraged by my father, but partly lost in 
the clouds and confusion of the problems of living, 
found again, and deepened, developed and strength- 
ened largely by The Christian Leader. 

I have never been a regular attendant at any 
church, but never a stranger in any Methodist, Dis- 
ciple, Dunkard or Congregational church within 
walking distance of wherever we have lived. I have 
been welcomed and invited to join, and pleaded with 
to join, by lay preachers, student preachers, experi- 
enced preachers and a few well trained preachers, but 
never a one of them excepting two Congregational 
men offered to loan me anything to read on the sub- 
ject, and only one of them offered his own church 
paper. 
save my soul, and hoped to get a member for his 
church, yet he never once appealed to the printed 
word excepting his Bible. Each of these men seemed 
confident that his own sermons, his own discussion, 
ought to turn the trick. If I do join a church it will be 
the one where the minister does not think the saving of 
my soul depends on hearing him preach, going to his 
church, serving in his Ladies’ Aid, bringing my pot of 
beans to his church basement. 

I haven’t the slightest objection to the religion 
that expresses itself in that way. Some of the finest 
people I have ever known are that kind of people. 
After living for fifty-four years outside of a local church 
organization, I have reason to feel that a good deal of 
the Lord’s work is being done outside the church. I 


Every last one of those preachers wanted to - 


listened in a while back to a group of church people 
discussing club women. It was agreed that club women 
were doing a great deal of good in the world. It was 
also agreed that they were not working in the church 
or, on the whole, supporting the church as they ought 
to do. 

What could be done about it? It was not de- 
cided that anything could be done. I suppose they 
accepted the fact that on the whole the club woman 
hasn’t time or money for work in her club and the 
church too. The women in that church group were 
sure they would always prefer their church to the club. 
It seemed to me that they said this with a self-satis- 
faction, a bit of smugness, as if they were quite con- 
fident that they were superior to the club women and 
their work. I hope I was mistaken. 

“Tt’s a funny thing to me,” said a church woman 
to me, “that the P. T. A. can get three hundred people 
out to a meeting most any time, and it’s all the church 
can do to get fifty out, and we are the only church, too, 
in this end of town. And it’s not because the P. T. A. 
takes in the Catholics. Most of the Catholics send 
their children to their own school and do not attend 
the P. T. A. I should think,” she finished in disgust, 
“that folks would be ashamed of themselves to neglect 
the church and spend their time working like slaves 
for something else.” 

My effort to show her that the Women’s Club and 
the Parent Teacher Association were meeting a need 
in the town and neighborhood that could not be filled 
by any denominational church was of no use. She had 
not been trained to “prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good.’”’ She had picked up the idea that 
it was better to serve tea and guess how many beans 
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might be in a bottle on a table in her particular church 
basement than it was to work with all of God’s mothers 
of the neighborhood to get better schools for all of 
God’s children in the neighborhood. I do not for a 
moment suppose that all church workers are thinking 
along that line, but, to tell the truth, I stumble on toa 
good many. I sometimes wonder, if the churches had 
tried a little harder to meet the needs of the neighbor- 
hood, if more women would have stayed there to do 
their work. But what real difference does it make 
what the name of the organization is that is doing the 
work or what the name of the building is in which it is 
done, so long as the Lord’s work is being done? 

If I can get a better sermon in my church paper 
or on the radio than I can in the church, why should I 
go to the church? Why should one be considered less a 
Christian who reads his sermon or hears it on the radio 
than one who goes to church? Of course, the one in 
the church shares in the hearing with all those in the 
church, but the one who reads shares with all who read. 
How many thousands may be sharing in the good radio 
sermon by the good man with the big thoughts to the 
forty or fifty sharing in the little thoughts of the little 
man in the little church? 

Little churches were the growth of the times when 
one must meet with his fellows to get the stimulation 
of the mind bigger than his own. It is quite natural 
that people who have been trained to associate wor- 
ship with churches should feel the importance of 
going to church to worship. I can see no reason why 
a new generation of persons should not be trained to 
associate worship with the easy chair, the odor of a 
cooking dinner, the wonderful music of the radio and 
the splendid thoughts of the exceptional man who 
can talk to a million as well as to a dozen. It looks to 
me as if the hope of the Lord’s work getting done and 
the bringing of the Kingdom of God depends not on 
giving up the little churches for those who love them, 
but rather on including the new ways in the plans of 


the churches for those who for one reason or another 
find the new ways more to their liking. Many church 
people look upon a radio church service as entertain- 
ment but not worship. We need more people to ap- 
preciate the radio service. 

Two weeks ago we went to church services in the 
chapel at the University of Chicago. It is a magnif- 
icent building in a lovely setting. The music and en- 
tire service was quite fitting. Later as I was telling a 
relative about this beautiful experience, she said, 
“But, Agnes, when one says church to you of what do 
you think?” 

An unpainted ceiling with cracks that almost 
make the map of the Wabash River meeting the 
Ohio. Fhes that buzz, buzz, buzz, about the cracks 
and around the windows, adorned only with a spider 
web in the upper right-hand corner. I am sure of the 
spot. A big cold-looking stove on each side of the 
church. A pine pulpit that smells of varnish. The 
big boys sitting on the “he” side, looking shyly over 
at the big girls on the “she” side, who giggle behind 
their paper fans. A mother quieting a baby at her 
breast, and a little toddler who persists in running 
back and forth from the ‘‘he” side to the “she’’ side. 
A sweet-faced old lady settling down on the “she” 
side to help keep the little tots quiet. An old man 
spitting out his tobacco in the coal pail as he totters to 
his place in the amen corner. The chirp of crickets, 
the stamp of horses’ feet, the low whinny of a mare 
calling her colt, the bray of a disgusted mule pushed 
into Sunday service after a week of hard labor, the 
drone of a preacher’s voice rising to sudden fierceness 
as he yells, “Ye kaint git to heaven that-a-way, not 
by a jug full!’ 

I think it is lovely. It is as I remember it. It fits 
its setting as well as the University of Chicago service 
fits its place. I do not want to go back to it. I would 
like to go ahead to the good, the true, the beautiful, to 
be found in new and better ways. 


The Idlewild Fellowship Meetings 


Ninth Session at Senexet Pines 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Unitarian owners 
of the place, the members of the Idlewild 
Fellowship of ministers, mainly but not exclu- 

sively Universalist, met at Senexet Pines, Putnam, 
Conn., March 29, 30, 31 and April 1, 1937. 

This was the ninth meeting, or retreat, of this 
group. Four of them were held at the Idlewild Inn, 
Dunstable, Mass., and four have been held at Senexet. 

The program for 1983, on which appear the 
names of the Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D., Rabbi 
Harburg of Lynn, and Professor Bruce Brotherston, 
has been made a part of the records, but the meeting 
was called off at the last minute because of the bank 
holiday. It was to have been held at Dunstable. The 
Inn soon after burned, and Senexet was chosen as the 
place of meeting. 

The session of 1937 was one of the best ever held. 
The following are the names of those in attendance, 
exactly as they appear on the register: Wallace G. 
Fiske, Max A. Kapp, Owen Whitman Eames, R. Paul 


Hobensack, L. C. Nichols, George E. Huntley, Lyman 
I. Achenbach, Arthur A. Blair, Will Elton Roberts, 
Cornelius Greenway, Wm. Wallace Rose, Harry 
Franklin Shook, J. Wayne Haskell, Edwin Cunning- 
ham, E. Dean Ellenwood, Gilbert A. Potter, John van 
Schaick, Jr.,, Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Stanley Man- 
ning; Isaac V. Lobdell, Harold A. Lumsden, Will A. 
Kelley, J. Raymond Ellison, C. H. Emmons, Milo G. 
Folsom, Mrs. Weston A. Cate, Otto S. Raspe, T. M. 
Pullman, Donald B. F. Hoyt, Weston A. Cate, Harold 
H. Niles, Rubens Rea Hadley. 

Mrs. Cate stopped one night on her way to Hart- 
ford, and assisted with the music program. Mr. Elli- 
son brought the speaker for Monday night. The Rev. 


Paul Hobensack, a Congregationalist, pastor of the. 


Federated Church i in Warren, was the organist for the 
ten p. m. religious service, and Dr. Rose was the or- 
ganist for the 7.45 a. m. services. 

I have described the setting for this retreat several 
times in The Christian Leader. The retreat house, 
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ample to take care of thirty visitors, is situated on a 
bluff above a lake, surrounded by noble white pines. 
Back of it at a little distance is the highway, and across 
the highway rises a wooded hill on the lower slopes of 
which there are two cottages attached to the Senexet 
property. 

The main lounge of the house is an irregular 
octagonal room with a line of windows looking out on 
wood and water. From it there opens a chapel, which 
is a little gem in its beauty and religious suggestive- 
ness. There are rooms for guests both above and be- 
low, and on the main floor, and such is the slope of the 
land that those who room downstairs also descend 
steps to go out of doors. There is an intriguing li- 
brary, and there are books in the closets of many rooms. 
There is also a large game room which was in use every 
leisure hour. 

These ministers came to Senexet pretty well worn 
out with the extra services of Lent and Holy Week. 
For the first two days the sun was bright but the wind 
was cold, and the waters of the lake were stormy. 
Then Wednesday dawned with the wind gone and the 
lake shining in the sun without a ripple. Bees and 
butterflies appeared. The men played baseball be- 
fore the afternoon meeting. It was delightful to lie 
on the ground on the sunny side of a building, or to 
stroll down the wood paths all flecked with sunshine. 
Of the winter birds, the jays, juncos and chickadees 
were all about the place. Of the spring migrants, the 
robins were most in evidence. 

As to the program, it seemed to get hold of the 
men present in a rather unusual way. 

There was a conference on church music, most 
practical and suggestive, and well illustrated by hymn 
singing. There was a conference on “The Culture of 
the Personal Religious Life,’’ and another on ‘‘Church 
Membership.”” Kapp, Lumsden and Raspe led the 
first and, as might be imagined from seeing the names 
of the leaders, it covered many aspects of the subject. 
Just as different were Cate, Ellenwood and Potter in 
their approach to the second subject. But the papers 
and the debate which followed in each conference 
seemed to reach the men and to open doors. 

There were formal sessions with outside speakers: 
Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman of Hartford, a friend of 
Stanley Manning, spoke on “Contributions of Juda- 
ism to Present Day Society.” Professor Hartley 
Cross of Springfield College, a friend of Dr. Eames, 
spoke on ‘‘Co-operatives,” and the Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, D. D., of Milton gave ‘An Evening with 
Fables New and Old.” These addresses by men so 
different in background and temperament, on subjects 
so far removed from each other, all delighted and in- 
structed the members of the fellowship. 

Mrs. Esther Nelson Ellison, who led a conference 
on Church Music Monday night, is organist and choir 
director of the Universalist church in Hartford, and a 
charming, intelligent person. Her meeting was both 
helpful and delightful. 

The program committee, Manning, Fiske and 
Eames, justly deserved the high praise that they re- 
ceived. 

Dr. W. W. Rose, president of the Fellowship, 
added much to the success of the meetings by his tact 


and fairness, as well as his delightful sense of humor. 


a 


And he was ably assisted by Nichols, the vice-president 
and by Kapp, the secretary and treasurer, wheel- 
horse on the load, with all the burden of assigning 
rooms and keeping financial matters straight. All of 
these officers were re-elected, with thanks. 

Dr. George E. Huntley, Tracy M. Pullman and 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., were made a committee on 
program for the next meeting, and had the advantage 
of sitting in on a general discussion of the kind of pro- 
gram which is most helpful. It was agreed that ses- 
sions morning, afternoon and evening laid too heavy a 
burden of work on the men, and left too little time for 
the out of doors. 

The writer, who served as chaplain—and perhaps 
for that reason and no other—felt the religious atmos- 
phere of the place was more marked than he had ever 
known it to be at any Universalist gathering. Perhaps 
his feeling is purely subjective. On the other hand, 
Weston A. Cate remarked at the opening of his con- 
ference that the program as carried out showed a 
marked drift in the fellowship toward mysticism, and 
that things had been said in the meetings which would 
have been utterly impossible three or four years ago. 

Although the services for worship were short, they 
were held regularly at 7.45 a. m. and ten p. m. each day. 
At one of the meetings Mr. Ellenwood called attention 
to the service rendered at the organ for several years 
by the Rev. Frederick 8. Walker, who died recently. 
No resolutions were passed, but the men recalled him 
with affection. 

The Rev. H. F. Shook took a most successful 
picture of the whole group, and equally successful 
pictures of the Tufts and St. Lawrence men present, 
eleven of the former, thirteen of the latter, if any- 
thing can be latter in such a dangerous bit of descrip- 
tion. Five Lombard men also were photographed, 
making more noise about it than either of the other 
groups. 

Ellenwood, Kelley, Blair, Huntley and the 
writer were snapped as the older men present, a cate- 
gory repudiated by most of them. 

The problem of the Idlewild Fellowship now has 
become one of numbers. From the beginning the 
Fraters of the Wayside Inn have been an elected 
brotherhood because of lack of room. The Idlewild 
Fellowship has gained its strength and much of its 
charm from the fact that it was open to all. Unwilling 
to forsake that principle, it is probable that hereafter 
the rule of “first come, first served,” will be followed, 
and that those unfortunate enough to be crowded out 
one year will have a chance to try again the next year. 

It is refreshing to find a church gathering where 
the sign “Standing Room Only”’ has to be hung out. 
At Senexet it probably will be changed to read ‘Drive 
down for the day.” 

davis 


* * * 


He left his city and went forth to teach 
Mankind, his peers, the hidden harmony 
That underlies God’s discords, and to reach 
And touch the master string that, like a sigh, 
Thrills in their souls, as if it would beseech 
Some hand to sound it and to satisfy 
Its yearning for expression. 
Jean Ingelow. 
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Crime and the Community 
Sanford Bates 


NE of the favorite indoor sports of our present 
generation is to attempt to compute the cost 
of crime in dollars and cents. Most crime 

estimates are not only fantastic but futile. The 
greatest danger from crime is not to our pocketbooks 
but to our ideals, our national reputation and to the 
characters of our young people. Recent tentative 
statistics released by the Howard League for Penal 
Reform in England indicate that, per hundred thou- 
sand of population, the United States is sending six 
times as many people to prison as is Great Britain. 
I am not inclined to believe that Americans, from 


whatever part of the globe they originally came, are. 


six times as cruel, as avaricious or as vicious as the 
people in those countries from whence they came. 
Does this mean that there is something fundamentally 
wrong in the system of government in our American 
communities? It may be that we have more criminals 
because there are more crimes on the statute books 
which we are invited to commit. It may be that we 
are placing too much emphasis upon the rights of men 
in a democratic community and not sufficient em- 
phasis upon their civic duties. It may be that citi- 
zenship in a free community where each man thinks 
and acts for himself, with neither Fascist nor Com- 
munistic domination, is a boon the significant value 
of which has not yet been thoroughly realized. The 
sacrifices which our forefathers made to pass on to us 
this heritage perhaps are not being continued in an 
effort to retain and cherish these blessings. 
Governmentally, we have witnessed in the last 
decade an almost feverish determination to stamp out 
crime. The stamping process is not always an ef- 
fective one. Children and neurotic people stamp when 
they lose their tempers. We have accepted without 
much question the time-worn formula that “swift 
and sure punishment is the only cure for crime,” and 
of course if our legal punishment for crime in this 
country were really swift and sure, it would be much 
more effective and we should need much less of it. 
I do not deny the value and necessity of punishment, 
but our legislatures, our courts and our parole boards 
have attempted to make up for the fact that we do not 
apprehend all of our criminals by piling up the punish- 
ment upon those whom we do catch. We have wit- 
nessed a rather staggering increase in this reliance 
upon punishment as cure. In twenty-five years the 
number of men per hundred thousand of population 
that we send to prison per year has doubled and we are 
reforming a smaller percentage of those we do send to 
prison. If the more men we send to prison the more 
we have to send, or if the more we send the fewer we 
reform, it looks rather as though we were not making a 
huge success. There is a recurring demand that 
prisons be made more and more places of misery and 
deprivation. Substantial portions of our communities 
resist the efforts of prison reformers to find work for 
prisoners to train and re-educate them, to the end 
that they may be discharged from prison less danger- 
ous than when they entered. Even that modern method 
of discharging men from prison, which we know as 


parole, has been bitterly and unjustifiably attacked. 

The type of prison which dedicates itself to the 
real reformation of its prisoners has not had a fair 
trial in this country. Where it has been tried, there 
are striking evidences of success. The women’s 
reformatories throughout the country partake less of 
the character of penal establishments, and they have 
by far the highest percentage of successful reforma- 
tions. Throughout the country there are twenty men 
committed to prison for every female committed. 
But there are certain almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the success of a prison in rehabilitating its 
inmates. The process takes too long. It is expensive. 
It sets up abnormal and dangerous reactions inside 
the prison. It attempts to do the impossible task of 
fitting men for normal citizenship by treating them as 
abnormal persons. Sooner or later we may have, in 
all seriousness, to address ourselves to the problem of 
substituting some form of punitive discipline, proba- 
tion for example, or colonization, to replace the tradi- 
tional prison treatment of serious offenders. 

It is this realization of the difficulties in the way 
of making prison treatment really protective that has 
led men throughout the country to point out the im- 
portance of heading off the potential criminal before 
he gets to the prison stage. We have long passed the 
era when any persons seriously question the value of 
preventive medicine. The great cities of today would 
be masses of smoking ruins if they relied upon the hose 
wagon of the past, or even upon the splendidly 
equipped fire apparatus of the present. The wise 
investor today appreciates the importance of building 
fireproof structures. The medical man stresses the 
necessity for preventing sickness, and even the mental 
hygienist preaches the gospel of the prevention of 
mental disease rather than its cure, and the estab- 
lishment of reactions which predispose to mental 
health. 

So, in our search for the causes of crime, it seems 
to me that our sociologists have given us the most 
convincing answer. Studies made by men like Shaw, 
Glueck and Thrasher re-enforce our own common 
sense. They indicate the close relationship between 
inadequate social conditions and crime or delinquent 
activity. If we know that the slums breed crime and 
we really want to stop crime, why do we keep on tol- 
erating slums? If we know that lack of decent recrea- 
tional outlets and opportunity to develop a boy’s 
personality force him into illegal expressions of this 
natural tendency, why do we not provide such out- 
lets? The sixty thousand adult men who in 1947 
will be entering the prisons of the country are today 
in our public schools or on our city streets. 

It is one thing to admit the importance of crime 
prevention, but a far more difficult thing to do some- 
thing about it. Probably the reason why we have 
kept up this more or less futile process of sending men 
to prison is because it was so easy. We have crowded 
and jammed men into our penal institutions until they 
are filled to overflowing. We haven’t had even enough 
foresight to look beyond the prison to the inevitable 
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day of the convict’s release. But our communities 
are now at long last becoming aware that the prison 
will never entirely eliminate crime, and with gratifying 
determination they are setting about the work of 
eliminating the purlieus of crime. This is not a simple 
process. There is no ready formula for crime preven- 
tion. It requires insight, patriotism, unselfishness, 
willingness to utilize the discoveries of science. Our 
communities did not become breeding places of crime 
overnight, and they cannot quickly be turned into 
urban Eldorados. There is, however, no possibility 
of further evasion of our responsibility for them. 

Enlisted in this new campaign we shall find: 

(1) A school system which seeks education in 
character, albeit in an unconscious manner, as well as 
academic training. 

(2) An economic system which gives every man a 
chance, but does not take away the incentive to in- 
dustry and frugality. 

(3) A judicial system which seeks only to deter- 
mine truth. 

(4) A co-ordinated council which will amalgamate 
all community betterment effort. 

(5) A spirit of true sportsmanship which regards 
the game as more worthy than the prize. 

(6) A press more devoted to leading the people 
as to what they should think and less to entertainment 
and sensation. 

(7) A reincarnated religion which relates itself 


| to the daily lives of the people. 


Some of the tools with which to make a better 
environment are at hand. We have a good supply of 
public-spirited doctors, lawyers, judges, clinicians, 
hospitals, civic centers, settlement houses. We need, 


however, more agencies devoted especially to reviving 
wholesome recreational outlets for boys, such as the 
Y. M. C. A., the Boy Scouts and the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. But a Boys’ Club cannot be superimposed 
upon the community. The community must first 
realize the need for such an establishment and be pre- 
pared to make the sacrifices necessary to support it. 
I count myself fortunate to have recently joined that 
splendid organization known as the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. Some people have referred to Boys’ Clubs 
as crime-prevention agencies. That does not tell the 
story, nor is it fair to boys who come to our clubs. 
Emphatically do I deny that the boys in our under- 
privileged areas are any more to be regarded as po- 
tential criminals than any other group of boys. The 
291 Boys’ Clubs now enrolled with us, together with 
the hundreds which we hope to enroll in coming years, 
have an unrivaled opportunity to assist in the building 
of character in the youth of America and to aid the 
communities in providing safer and more healthful en- 
vironment. In this coming campaign to improve our 
American communities, the prevention of crime will 
be but a by-product. Success will be achieved only 
when the whole community participates in the move- 
ment. No single agency or group of agencies can ac- 
complish such a Herculean task. A co-ordinated 
community movement participated in by public and 
private agencies, by civic and philanthropic associa- 
tions, by the service clubs, churches and the schools, 
with the enrollment “for the duration of the war’’ of 
every private citizen, will bring results. The genera- 
tions that are to follow, instead of reaping an increas- 
ing crop of criminals, will be rewarded with a more 
peaceful, more prosperous and a happier community. 


Paine and Free Religion 
William Herman Gysan 


HOMAS PAINE, the two-hundredth anniversary 
of whose birth we celebrate through the year, 
would have won the everlasting admiration 

and gratitude of the American people had he not 
written one book too many. Until he wrote ‘““The Age 
of Reason,” he had the friendship of Washington and 
Jefferson, both of whom owed much to him for his 
service to the cause of Independence. The bitter, 
feelingless, and sometimes ignorant attack on tradi- 
tional Christianity, however, which he made with 
brilliance and vigor in the “Age of Reason,’ turned 
these great leaders from him. His place in American 
history would have been secure had he published only 
“The Crisis,” “Common Sense,” and ‘Rights of Man.” 
The first number of “The Crisis,’ beginning with the 
words, ‘These are the times that try men’s souls,” 
was the most important factor in reviving the de- 
pressed spirits of Washington’s soldiers, of whom Paine 
himself was one for five months, and in heartening the 
colonists. His ‘(Common Sense” was the direct in- 
spiration of Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence, 
and convinced Washington that the colonists must 
take up arms in defense of their rights. 

Soon after he published ‘Common Sense” in 

1776, Paine predicted that the next revolution would 
be in religion, and that men would return to “the 


pure, unmixed and unadulterated belief of one God 
and no more.” Not only was he right about the 
coming revolution in religion, but he himself became 
its chief motivator through the publication of the 
‘“‘Age of Reason.” He was spared from death on the 
guillotine in France, owing to the fact that because his 
cell door swung outward, the jailers early one morning 
missed seeing on the inside of the closed door the death 
mark which had been placed there the day before while 
the door was open. He was thus able to complete the 
second part of the “Age of Reason’’ before his release 
from the Luxembourg prison in 1794 on the solicitation 
of James Monroe, United States minister to France. 
The first part had been completed in 1793, before 
Robespierre threw him into prison for opposing the 
execution of Louis XVI. The third part, including an 
“Examination of Prophecies,” was never published in 
its entirety. 

The blasts at the Bible, the Christian religion and 
the priesthood soon brought down upon his head the 
scorn and abuse of Christendom. The defenders of 
revealed religion hated him particularly because he 
required them to defend the infallibility of the Bible 
in detail. There are thirty-six reported replies to his 
attacks, the best known of which was Bishop Watson’s 
(1796).. When Paine returned to America in 1802, the 
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public disapproval of his attack on the Christian re- 
ligion was so great that he was everywhere jeered by 
the people; newspapers made him their butt, and his 
former political friends shied away from him. He died 
an old man, in New Rochelle, New York, in 1809, in 
drunkenness, uncleanliness and indigence. 

Contrary to the popular belief even today, Paine 
was not an atheist, but a deist, and he held religious 
beliefs much like those of Jefferson and Franklin 
(some say Washington also), although these men did 
not approve of his onslaughts. 

As a direct result of his scourging of orthodox re- 
ligious beliefs and his plea for a religion of humanity, 
there was founded in Paris the Theophilanthropist 
Church, before whose congregation Paine once de- 
livered an address in which he defended belief in the 
existence of God from the deistic viewpoint. God’s 
power, he held, is seen in the immensity of creation; 
his wisdom in its unchangeable order; his munificence 
in the abundance of the earth’s good; and his mercy 
in his not withholding that abundance from evil people. 

Religious historians name as one of the revolu- 
tionary religious movements initiated under the im- 
pulse of Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason” that of the Hicksite 
or Rationalistic Quakers. Paine himself had a Quaker 
father, and his “reason”? was very much like the 
““nner light’’ of the Quaker sect. From the Quakers he 
derived his early opposition to slavery. To some 
extent the “Broad Church’? movement in the Church 
of England must be traced back to his influence on 
those of the English clergy who, impressed by his criti- 
cism of Verbal Inspiration and other church dogmas 
and practices as lacking a foundation in the Bible it- 
self, set about to establish more reasonable doctrines. 

He anticipated Strauss and Baur in his attempt 
to recover the human Jesus, and he also anticipated 
Huxley in his conclusions about the historical untrust- 
worthiness of parts of the biblical materials. His view 
that the Bible writers deliberately practiced fraud, 
of course, is untenable in view of what modern Bible 
scholarship shows to have been the historical process. 

Paine’s name ought to be rescued from those 
modern promoters of atheism who would mislead 
people into believing that Paine, because of his at- 
tacks on a misconception of religion, was irreligious 
and atheistic. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, for Paine actually wrote the “‘Age of Reason”’ to 
halt the trend toward atheism in France by proposing 
deistic religion in its place. 

“TI believe,” he wrote, “in one God and no more; 
and I hope for happiness beyond this life. I believe 
in the equality of man, and I believe that religious 
duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy and en- 
deavoring to make our fellow creatures happy.” 
Again he said: ‘‘Let divines and philosophers, states- 
men and patriots, unite their endeavors to renovate 
the age by inculcating in the minds of youth the fear 
and respect of God and benevolence toward men.”’ 

The true word of God he described thus: “The 
word of God is the creation we behold; and it is in this 
word which no invention can counterfeit or alter that 
God speaketh universally to man. It is an ever-exist- 
ing original which every man can read. It cannot 
be forged. It cannot be altered. It cannot be sup- 
pressed.” 


The proofs of God’s existence and benevolence he 
derived from his contemplation of the works of crea- 
tion, which pointed to a Creator who delighted in 
virtue; from the activity of the human conscience; and 
from the urge in man toward goodness. 

Regarding prayer, he wrote to the Unitarian 
John Adams: “You, my friend, will find even in your 
last moments more consolation in the silence of resig- 
nation than insthe murmuring wish of prayer.” 

For him moral ideals are man’s achievements or 
insights born of his complex earthly experience, and 
the Ten Commandments “contain some good moral 
precepts such as any man qualified to be a lawgiver or 
a legislator could produce himself without having re- 
course to supernatural intervention.” 

A religious system, he insisted, must not only be 
rational but humane: ‘‘Any system of religion that has 
anything in it that shocks the mind of a child (such as 
Elisha causing the bears to eat the forty children who 
mocked his baldness) cannot be a true system.” He 
so detested those Bible stories which depict obscenity, 
voluptuous debauchery, cruel torture and unrelenting 
vindictiveness that he exclaimed that it would be more 
consistent to call these the word of a demon than the 
word of God! He indeed recognized the many sub- 
lime teachings and sentiments in the Bible, but with 
that broadmindedness that is characteristic of stu- 
dents of comparative religion today he reminded Bible 
readers that Franklin’s proverbs were as wise as Solo- 
mon’s, and that the Spanish were even keener. 

One of Paine’s brightest dreams was that of a 
universal natural religion of humanity. How will this 
come about? “If ever a universal religion prevails,” 
he answers, “‘it will not be by believing anything new, 
but in getting rid of redundance, and in believing as 
man believed at first (conceptions based on experience, 
not on supernatural revelation or ecclesiastical dog- 
ma).” 

These religious and theological views must have 
had some influence on early Unitarianism, although, 
until Parker and Emerson, the Unitarians of the early 


’ decades of the movement did not follow Paine in his 


rejection of all supernatural revelation. In time, how- 
ever, Unitarianism moved more and more toward 
Paine’s position, although it is uncertain to what 
extent Paine’s writings influenced this development, 
if at all. In any case the present-day Unitarian posi- 
tion was preached through the use in religion of reason, 
in conformity with Paine’s central demand. 

On the two-hundredth anniversary of his birth, in 
January, his admirers among the Freethinkers of the 
world presented to the French government a statue, 
eight feet high, carved by Gutzon Borglum. If a me- 
morial should ever be erected in his honor in this 
country, I should like to see carved in golden letters a 
foot high on one of its walls these generous words 
which he wrote to John Adams: 


The key to heaven is not in the keeping of any sect, 
nor ought the road to be obstructed by any. Our 
revelation to each other in this world is as men, and the 
man who is a friend to man and his rights, let his re- 
ligious opinions be what they may, is a good citizen, to 
whom I ought to give, as every other ought, the right 
hand of fellowship, and to none with more hearty good- 
will, my dear friend, than to you. 
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Unitarians Facing Momentous Issues 


ARE WE A FELLOWSHIP OF JUSTICE? 

ROUND the report of the Commission of Appraisal has 
rallied a group of splendid men and women who desire that 
our churches shall go forth to a new and richer future. This 
group has been called the movement for reform in our denomina- 
tion. Dr. Joy is not opposed to this movement. He is one 
with it. He would simply point out that religious reform must 
be based upon justice and knowledge, not upon unfairness and 
inaccuracy. We do not believe, of course, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Commission to misrepresent facts or persons in its 
report. Nevertheless, the misrepresentation is there, never ad- 
mitted, never corrected. Even more important than reform is 

our reputation for honesty, integrity, and fair dealing. 


The Forgotten Depression : 

There are two extraordinary omissions in the appraisal 
of our work. One may read the report from cover to cover and 
fail to discover that the present administration has been en- 
deavoring to carry on in the midst of a terrible depression, that 
many of the conditions of weakness, especially the centralization 
of activities at headquarters, to which the Commission points 
with alarm, were the inevitable results of the loss of $100,000 a 
year in income, and that the remedies which the Commission 
suggests are often the very policies and methods which were in 
actual operation five and six years ago, before the depression 
curtailed our activities. 

We cannot base our reorganization of the denomination upon 
such strained economic conditions. All institutions look weak 
and inefficient in a time of depression. Activities are curtailed. 
Co-operation is lessened. Morale is feebler. Planning is dif- 
ficult. To criticize the administration because of the picture it 
has presented in these recent years is little justified. 


The Unestimated Costs 

The second extraordinary omission in the Commission’s re- 
port is an estimate of the expense involved in the recommended 
changes. The Commission has not dared to count the cost. 
We have, therefore, a comparison between an actual vessel la- 
boring in a storm, and the blue-prints of a fine new vessel which 
has never been built. Of course, we all want that fine new vessel, 
if we can afford to build it, none more than the officers and crew 
of the tempest-tossed ship, but if we can find the money, would 
it not be fair to let the men who have worked the old vessel 
through the storm see what they can do with the new one, instead 
of blaming them for what the winds and the waves have done? 

The changes recommended by the Commission seem to in- 
volve an immediate additional expenditure of about $37,000, of 
which about $17,000 is clearly administrative “overhead,” al- 
though the Commission has severely criticized the present total 
of overhead. These sums, however, do not include anything for 
decentralization expense, which the Commission recommends 
should be accomplished ‘‘as rapidly as possible.”’ If we go to the 
expense of setting up regional offices and regional activities, the 
expense will jump by more than $30,000 additional, all of which 
will be administrative overhead. To compensate for these ad- 
ditional expenditures suggestions are made for the saving of 
only about $5,000 by what seems the very unwise way of charg- 
ing the churches for the trust funds we administer for them now 
without cost. We are not now questioning the wisdom of any 
expenditure which the Commission suggests. We are simply say- 
ing that if the present administration had had $67,000 more 
to spend, or even $37,000, it could have made the present system 
look much more efficient, much more democratic, than it does 
now. Wemust not forget that unrest in the denomination came to 
a head in 1933, and that the Commission was appointed in 1934. 


The Benefit of the Doubt 

The Commission states (page 9): ‘It has been our purpose to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the more severely critical argu- 
ments.” Perhaps this is why the Commission speaks (page 25) 


about being repeatedly baffled by the defensive attitude of the 
officials, whereas the files of the Association show that the Com- 
mission repulsed repeated offers of co-operation from the officers 
and directors. Perhaps this is why the Commission was quick 
to believe that there was organizational discrimination against 
the Departments of Social Relations and Religious Education 
and demanded equal status for their secretaries, whereas there 
has never been the slightest discrimination among the secretaries 
of the various departments. Perhaps this is why the Commission 
printed without verification irresponsible statements about officers 
(page 287) who do not seem to be particularly busy at head- 
quarters (a new interpretation of the kindly, unhurried courtesy 
shown us by our officers) ; of officers voting (page 3800) on their own 
salaries (something which has never happened, as all the directors 
know); of a conspiracy of silence (page 299) concerning the 
existence of the Administrative Council (regularly constituted in 
the by-laws of the board of directors); of the sum of money (page 
300) to be spent at the discretion of the Administrative Council 
(it consisted of less‘than $100). Perhaps this was why the Com- 
mission seemed so reluctant to give credit for any initiative and 
accomplishment. On page 48 the Commission says that the ex- 
tension program of the denomination is badly in need of fresh 
ideas, and goes on to suggest plans, every one of which was in 
operation in 1981, before the depression stopped our missionary 
work. Of the eight points in the program of action for the De- 
partment of Religious Education six were already a regular part 
of the work, the seventh could not be undertaken at once, in the 
Commission’s judgment, and the eighth could not be accom- 
plished by the Department alone. This chapter, excellent as it is, 
should have been a chapter of commendation, not of recom- 
mendation. 


More Rubber Stamps Wanted 

It was perhaps as a result of this unwillingness to give the 
benefit of the doubt to those under examination that the Com- 
mission came to the conclusion (page 25) “that until there is 
either a change of mind on the part of those officials who are 
opposed to the general philosophy which the present report 
sets forth, or some changes in the official personnel of the Asso- 
ciation, there can be no hope for substantial progress in the 
desired direction.’’ What did this mean? It meant that officers 
who disagreed with the Commission were presented with a choice 
between insincere conformity for the sake of security, or loss of 
position as a penalty for honest conviction. This candid plea 
for more rubber stamps has borne fruit. Only two of the six 
officers who now have a place of influence and a vote on the 
board of directors would be left in a place of similar importance 
in the new set-up. 


The Verdict of History 


History has a queer way of upsetting contemporaneous 
judgments. There is no doubt that Unitarian history years 
hence will pay a well-deserved tribute to the loyalty and sacrifice 
of the men and woman who have prepared this report. Will it 
also record as its judgment that they failed in fairness, however 
unwittingly, however innocently? The purpose of this brief 
statement is to write something into the record for the future to 
read, and to appeal to the sense of justice in our people. We have 
a Fellowship for Social Justice. The question is: are we a fellow- 
ship of social justice? 


Adventures in Error 


The report of the Commission has a much more serious de- 
fect than its apparent prejudice against the administration. 
The data in the report are exceedingly inaccurate. Let us take 
one instance. 


**The Exaggerated Role of the Finance Committee”’ 

On page 302, under the above caption, we find the following 
statement: “‘One sub-committee shows an exception to the gen- 
eral rule of diminishing influence, namely, the Finance Commit- 
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tee. This Committee is authorized to ‘advise with the treasurer 
upon matters relating to the finances of the Association and shall 
direct the reinvestment of its funds.’ An examination of the 


minutes of this Committee for recent years shows, however, that. 


it has by no means confined its attention to the investment side 
of finance, but has had much to say about the policy and details 
of expenditure as well. The Committee has the important func- 
tion of conserving funds in order that the board as a whole may 
spend the income; but it has more and more sought to dominate 
the expenditure of funds. This tendency has been vigorously 
brought to the attention of the Commission by recent members of 
the board of directors.’”’ The Commission then goes on to state 
that hostility to the Department of Social Relations was revealed 
a year or two ago when the Finance Committee voted an appro- 
priation of only six months as compared to a year for other de- 
partments. ‘‘The Finance Committee,” it is said, ‘has never 
confined itself solely to financial matters.” 

This would be a very telling point, if true, but there is not a 
word of truth init. The records of the Finance Committee con- 
tain not the slightest evidence of the truth of these statements. 
Mr. Percy W. Gardner, Mr. Parker E. Marean, and Mr. A. J. 
Boyden have all stated that the Commission’s charge here is 
without foundation in fact. (See, for instance, Mr. Boyden’s 
letter to The Register, May 14, 1936.) It is significant that the 
Commission has offered no definite citations to support its alle- 
gations. It is hard to see how the Commission could pack so 
much error into so small a space. The Finance Committee has 
never acted on any matter that did not come strictly within its 
province. It has never attempted even to suggest the ways in 
which our funds should be expended, to say nothing of dominating 
their expenditure. It has never taken any action whatever re- 
garding social relations. It has never acted as a budget com- 
mittee. It has never made any appropriation for any depart- 
ment, whether for six months or for the whole year. It has never 
attempted to fix any policy except investment policies. 

If space permitted we could give many other instances of 
this kind. It was upon such data that the Commission formed its 
conclusions and built its recommendations. 


The Internal Organization 

So the Commission came to have a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the functions of the board of directors, of the Executive 
Committee, of the Administrative Council, of the sub-commit- 
tees, of the departments, of the function and work of the officers. 
It came to believe falsely that powers of the Executive Commit- 
tee had been delegated to the Administrative Council, that the 
board committees had become wholly negligible, that paid officers 
dominated all decisions and activities. 

In the whole matter of internal organization the report 
flounders in a morass of inaccuracy and half-truths. And upon 
this insecure foundation rests a towering structure of misunder- 
standing, which includes ideas of autocratic and high-handed ac- 
tions by officers, over-centralization, and general confusion and 
inefficiency. 

Irving W. Stultz, 

N. W. Lovely, 

Harold G. Arnold, 

John A. Leininger. 

For the Committee Favoring Dr. Joy’s Candidacy, 
Irving W. Stultz, Chairman. 


Signed: 


THAT MINORITY REPORT 
Charles R. Joy 

‘t HAVE just read the articles by Mr. Pennington and Dr. 

Griffin in the issue of April 8. May I say that I have no 
desire to discuss further the matter of the dismissal and demotion 
of present officers of the Association. If Mr. Pennington prefers 
to say that the board of directors retired Dr. Hunt, instead of dis- 
missing him, I would not quarrel with the verb. I would simply 
point out that when an Association desires to retire a man, it is 
customary to give him notice of it in advance. It is possible he 


might prefer to resign. If, moreover, Mr. Pennington chooses to 
believe, in spite of what he has been told, that I am the only 
officer who looked upon the post offered him as a demotion, I 
cannot further enlighten him. 

Nor do I blame Mr. Pennington for becoming drowsy at 
board meetings. I, too, have sometimes missed speeches much 
more interesting than my own. But when Mr. Pennington states 
that I submitted no minority report to the board concerning the 
abolition of the Administrative Council, and that I seem to have 
concurred in all the decisions reached by the Interim Commission 
and the Committee on Administration, he forgets that I was ab- 
sent from Boston-when some of the joint meetings were held, 
that at others I voted in the negative, and that the board records 
show my dissent very clearly. He has only to refer to the steno- 
graphic records for January 12, 1937, and he will find that after 
Mr. Gardner, our legal counsel, had stated plainly that there was 
much in the proposed by-laws which would not work, and Mr. 
Duncan, the chairman of the Board Committee on Administra- 
tion, had stated that the proposed staff council was purely a 
concession to the Commission of Appraisal and in his opinion 
would not work, I spoke myself, saying: ‘‘I hope there is no mis- 
understanding about the attitude of the Committee on Adminis- 
tration concerning these matters. I supposed the opinion of 
that Committee was presented to the board some time ago. One 
of the recommendations was that the Administrative Council 
should not be abolished. At the moment we are simply trying to 
draw up aset of by-laws that conforms with the recommendations 
of the Commission of Appraisal. These by-laws have been drawn 
up not to express our own personal convictions on the matter, 
but to conform. I am wholly in sympathy with what Mr. 
Gardner has said, and not with the present set-up which we now 
suggest.” 

Dr. Griffin has paid a fine tribute to Dr. Eliot’s church, to 
his character and ability. I am very happy to say that, so far as 
I know Dr. Eliot’s church and Dr. Eliot himself, I am in hearty 
accord with that tribute. We are dealing in these issues with a 
man of splendid caliber. 


*“WHAT IS HUMANISM?’ 
Charles E. Park 


N several grounds, Dr. Joy proposes to contest the presidency 

of the American Unitarian Association with Dr. Frederick 

M. Eliot. One of these grounds is Dr. Eliot’s humanism. With- 

out questioning Dr. Eliot’s right to be a humanist, Dr. Joy raises 

the question: Do we want a humanist for our president? One 

could wish Dr. Joy had been more specific, for the term humanism 
is capable of several definitions. Here are some of them: 

1. A humanist is one who affirms this world and this human 
life; is optimistic about it; insists that it is not hopeless, helpless, 
supine, doomed, passively dependent upon the redemptive im- 
pulse of some Deus ex Machina; need not wait to be saved; but 
that human beings are God’s children, with Godlike powers, who, 
working with God, can build a Kingdom of Heaven here on earth. 
That is to say, Christ was a humanist, “‘the first true humanist 
that ever breathed.”’ (Apologies to Thomas Dekker.) 

2. A humanist is one who believes in man’s intellectual 
power, spiritual dignity, moral competence in choice and action; 
places his confidence in the eternal worth of the human soul; 
looks upon the world neither optimistically nor pessimistically— 
neither so good that man’s effort to improve it is impertinence, 
nor so bad that man’s effort to improve it is a waste of energy; 
but as a world in the making, its fate in man’s hands; and who 
claims’ for man the right and the duty to improve the world. 


That is to say, Channing and Theodore Parker were magnificent - 


humanists. 
8. A humanist is one who affirms God, and this world, and 


this human life, but finds it expedient to take God for granted, 


and give his attention wholly to man, and to man’s task of im- 
proving the world. That is to say, humanism is a matter of 


practical emphasis. 
4. A humanist is one who maintains that man’s only avail- 
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able knowledge of God’s being, truth, and nature is that partial 
knowledge which comes to him through his human machinery of 
reason, intuition, observation, experience, and self-comprehension. 
That is to say, except for the occasional mystic, all of us are 
humanists. 

5. A humanist is one who believes that God is a “power 
that makes for righteousness” resident in the human creature, a 
mysterious idealizing energy found only in combination with 
man, “exhausted” by man. That is to say, a humanist denies 
that apart from man there is any reality we may call God. For 
dialectical purposes, God may enjoy a theoretical existence like 
a Platonic Idea, a Potential, a disembodied Quality. But as a 
force to be recognized and reckoned with, he is found only in com- 
bination with the human soul. 

6. A humanist is a monist, in distinction from a dualist or 
pluralist; he affirms there is but one metaphysical or life principle 
to which all creation is ultimately reducible; he never speaks of 
man and God, earth and heaven, time and eternity, but always of 
man as a fragment of God’s being, earth as a part of heaven, time 
as a moment in eternity; for him, sin, darkness, cold, ignorance, 
are negative conditions, tracts of creation not as yet fully impreg- 
nated by this single, positive, metaphysical principle of holiness, 
light, warmth, and truth. That is to say, a humanist, like a 
Brahmin, can contemplate without difficulty the possibility of 
self-identification with this sole Principle of Being: God. 

7. A humanist is one for whom the conventional terms, 
phrases, and practices of worship have lost value and become 
empty words and meaningless gestures; who takes scrupulous 
pains to say just what he means, and mean just what he says; 
and who thus finds it necessary to discard much if not all the 
familiar idiom of worship, and replace it with his own terms, ex- 
pressions, and practices. That is to say, a humanist is a meticu- 
lously, some would say, an unnecessarily, honest man. 

8. A humanist is one who has been taught from childhood to 
attach to the term God one particular concept—an arbitrary 
tyrant usually pictured as an august, bearded personage seated 
on a white throne; he insists that the term God must mean just 
that concept and no other; and in his repudiation of that concept 
he affirms that there is no God. That is to say, humanism is a 
matter of definitions. 

9, A humanist is one who professes to believe there is nothing 
in heaven, earth, nature, man, or history that can be termed God; 
that the world is not a rational place; that law is the routine of 
mechanical forces; that life has no meaning; that by accident 
mass attracts mass, and two and two make four. That is to say, 
a humanist is an atheist, a parasite who manages to drag out an 
unenlivening existence by tapping the spiritual blood-stream of 
the majority, who do not believe as he does. 

10. A humanist is a man of whom you do not approve. 
Every community secretes a collective opprobrium wherewith 
to punish its recalcitrant members. To analyze the grounds that 
make such a member objectionable would require too much time 
and thought; let it suffice that he is ‘‘a good man to squelch.” 


Here is a convenient way to squelch him with neatness and 
finality—turn on him this stream of collective opprobrium. 
This collective opprobrium is a valued resource for many orators, 
journalists, demagogues, and politicians. It operates through 
epithets that vary with different localities, but in each locality 
to apply the current epithet to a man is to bring down upon him 
this whole weight of collective opprobrium. That is to say, the 
quickest way to dispose of a man in Alabama is to call him a re- 
publican; in Tennessee, an evolutionist; in Wall Street, a com- 
munist; in D. A. R. circles, a pacifist; in the City Hall, a Prot- 
estant; and in New England, a humanist. 

One could wish that Dr. Joy had specified just what he 
means by humanist. If a personal testimony would help, here 
Peg he 

For obvious reasons I eliminate the last two definitions as 
nonapplicable. 

I cannot agree with humanist No. 5. I agree that God ex- 
presses himself in man, but I cannot deny his extra-human reality 
and activity, his independent personality. For me, man does not 
contain God, but God contains man, with considerable of himself 
left over that cannot be exhausted in man. 

Humanist No. 7 I can easily forgive, even admire, in spite 
of the fact that he rubs me the wrong way. For I know that 
when he talks about the Eternal Principle, he means what I 
mean when I say God; and when he meditates in harmony with 
this Eternal Principle, he is doing what I do when I pray. His 
psychology is mine, which ought to satisfy me. 

Humanist No. 8 awakens my compassion. I have been 
through that mill, and I believe it is a temporary condition. 
But Dr. Eliot does not come into this class. 

As for the remaining classes, woe is me: I am a humanist. 
I suspect Dr. Joy is one also. 

To conclude: a candidate is welcome to call himself a hu- 
manist, from No. 1 to No. 8, without endangering the respect, 
the confidence, and the vote of every real Unitarian. This election 
is not a heresy trial. It is not our custom to impose theological 
tests even upon our presidents. 

Come to think of it, why not let Frederick May Eliot speak 
for himself on this matter? Here are his own words, taken from 
his book, “Toward Belief in God.” 

“When I use the word God I am using a symbol for the 
reality that I believe exists behind the deepest convictions of 
my own mind and heart. In the chapters of this little book I have 
described those convictions in terms of the moral law, the ra- 
tional nature of the universe, the kinship of my life with the life 
of the universe, and the element of purposefulness. In each case 
I believe that there is a reality behind the experience which has 
come to me. These convictions seem to me basic. I cannot 
prove them, but I am convinced that they are true. Only some 
revolutionary experience could lead me to doubt them, or set 
them aside. For me, at any rate, they have the value of final 
and absolute truth. And I use the word ‘God’ to summarize 
and symbolize their reality and their authority over my life.” 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Milo G. and Josephine B. Folsom 


Deutero-Isaiah, or the Second Isaiah, was the unknown proph- 
et’of the captivity, in still another era of Hebrew history, when the 
people, sobered by misfortune, homesick for the hills of J udah, had 
turned to Jehovah for protection, inspiration and sustenance. 
The Jews had a new sense of worship, prayer and dependence 
on God. The loss of their temple forced them to worship on the 
riverbank, at home, and to find peace and comfort in simple, 
sincere communion with the Eternal. 


Monday, April 19 
Read Isaiah 52 : 7-10. 
Individuals must learn to co-operate with others. There is 


no one who is sufficient unto himself. We are members of one 


great society. We are members one of another. Dr. L. B. 
Fisher, time and again, emphasized this truth to his pupils, ‘“‘We 
are either all going up or going down together.”” Harold Marshall 
said, “It is either forward to brotherhood or backward to bar- 
barism.’”’ Another war of the magnitude of the World War will 
throw us back, spiritually, into barbarism. United, we can have 
peace, if we will. We must change the psychology of the thinking 
of our children, of our neighbors, of ourselves, from war-minded- 
ness to peace-mindedness. We shal! have to throw all our energies 
into this promulgation of peace. 

Prayer: O God, the very thought of war strikes fear into our 
hearts. The vision of a warless world brings a thrill of hope. 
Awaken us, our God, from our indifference, take from us the 
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feeling that we are impotent to influence world thinking, that 
the hopelessness of the situation is unchangeable. Move us to 
action, help us to unite with all those who are striving to bring in 
an era of peace. Help us to join our prayers with those of similar 
minds all over the world and thus to help bring in world friend- 
ship, through the spirit of the Christ. Amen. 


Tuesday, April 20 
Read Isaiah 40 : 21-26. 
Are you ever defeated? Do you feel that you are losing your 
toeholds and your handgrips as you try to climb up the cliff of 
life? Defeat is sometimes better than victory. 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out. 
Markham. 


Hard climbing is necessary to develop strength and staying 
power. Dr. Fosdick tells us, ‘“The supreme successes of the 
world have been defeats.’’ Men like Elijah Lovejoy killed by a 
pro-slavery mob; Socrates drinking the hemlock; Stephen stoned 
as Saul cheered; Jesus nailed to the Cross—all defeated yet su- 
premely successful. Isaiah tells us to look up and see who hath 
created us. Then will we get a new grip and a firmer hold for the 
higher climb. 

Prayer: Our Father, we find ourselves often discouraged: 
We have been defeated. Our hands are bleeding and our feet 
sore from the climbing up the paths of daily living. We say to 
ourselves ‘“‘What is the use?’”’ Help us to look up when we feel 
defeated, grant to us that we never lose our courage when it seems 
that we must give up the fight. Help us to find the handgrips 
and toeholds of faith and courage that will enable us to make the 
climb. Amen. 

Wednesday, April 21 

Read Isaiah 44 : 6-8. 

Mary Pickford has written a delightful little book entitled, 
“Why Not Try God?” This trying of God was a lesson learned 
by the prophets. They did try Him. He was very real.to them, 
very close. They used God and, in turn, He used them. They 
knew the wisdom, strength and power that come from God. 
Through experience and training came their knowledge and faith 
in Him. God is the same today. If we ‘“‘hook up” with God He 
will do His part. Are we carrying many burdens, enduring many 
heartaches, having many anxieties, entertaining fears, bearing 
many crosses? Why not try God? 

Prayer: We do not come, O God, praying for many ‘‘things.”’ 
We are praying that in this day we, weak, tempted, anxious or 
fearful souls shall experience the joy of feeling that Thou “art,” 
and that Thou art our Light and our Salvation, our Refuge and 
our Strength. We need to know that Thou art the ever-present 
help in trouble. Abide with us and help us to abide in Thee. 
Amen. 

Thursday, April 22 

Isaiah 51 : 12-16. 

To whom do we owe the highest allegiance? To our country 
orto Thee? This is a problem that faces us with great intensity. 
We are witnessing the power of nationalism at work in the Old 
World. It is increasing in favor in America. The command is 
now as of old, ‘‘Choose whom you shall serve.’”’ The command- 
ment is, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me.”’ To be true 
to our conscience, to our better selves, God must come first 
and our country second. If we make Nationalism our religion, 
we are signing the death warrant to our personal freedom, to our 
democracy and to our economic and political liberties. There 
is something pertinent in the word of the prophet, “I, the Lord 
God, am a jealous God.” 

Prayer: Our God, Thou Creator and Father of all men, for- 
bid that we make the mistake of worshiping our ‘“‘State’’ more 
than we love Thee. It is difficult for us to see clearly and to al- 
ways think straight. Preserve to us our democracy, our liberties 
and our freedom of conscience by helping us to keep loyal to 


Thee. Help us to know that we are Thy people and we owe our 
first allegiance to Thee. Amen. 


Friday, April 23 

Read Isaiah 40 : 10, 11. 

We are heart hungry for the tenderness of God. We some- 
times feel, because we live in a universe of such vast propor- 
tions, in an age that is wrestling with such mighty problems and 
when we are whirled into swirling currents of action, that God is 
far away, cold and indifferent. Can we not see the provision He 
has made for us? Do we not behold the beauty of the rose and the 
glory of the heavens? Have we not been refreshed and strength- 
ened by the night’s rest, the peacefulness of the shadowed glen, 
the magic of the lakeside or the ocean shore? Is there not love 
in our hearts for one another and do we not have the support of 
friendship in the hours of sorrow and the times of joy? Let us not 
forget these are the ways God makes real His tenderness. 

Prayer: Are we too busy, our Father, or so concerned with 
the world about us, that we fail to find Thy tenderness? Forgive 
us our lack of understanding, open our hearts to feel and our eyes 
to see the manifestations of Thee. Help us to taste and see that 
“Thou art good and that Thy tender mercies are over all Thy 
works,”’ Amen. 

Saturday, April 34 


Read Isaiah 45 : 11-13. 

We are still the builders of the city of God. As we sit by our 
rivers of Babylon, we find that we, too, must have vision, plans 
and ideals. The Israelites had learned through captivity and 
hardship to find a deeper purpose in God’s plan than they had 
divined in Jerusalem, and had subdued their wills to His. They 
were ready, now, to go back to Mt. Zion and build the walls of a 
new city. It will take all of our strength and courage to put a few 
stones into the walls of the ““New Jerusalem” which is evolving 
today. We; too, are learning through hard experiences. If we 
build in harmony with God’s will and laws, we shall have such a 
world as Thomas Curtis Clark describes: 

Build me a world, 

Said God; 

Not with a navy’s strife, 

Not with a host in arms, 
Compassing death, not life. 
Build me a world, said God, 
Out of man’s fairest dreams; 
Heaven must be its dome, 
Lighted by prophet-gleams. 
Justice shall be the stones 

On which my world shall rise, 
Truth and Love its arches 
Gripping my ageless skies. 
Out of my dreams, on earthy sod 
Build me a world, said God. 


Prayer: What a glorious thought, our Father! Thou hast 
said that we, everyday people, are capable of being Thine in- 


struments to build the ‘““New Jerusalem,’ the new world. How _ 


that vision gives strength to our hands, a sparkle to our eye, and 
a purpose to our souls. Send us forth each day with courage and 
with joy to our tasks. Let us hear as the shadows fall, Thy voice 
saying to us, “Well done, good and faithful servant.’”’ Amen. 


Sunday, April 25 


Read Isaiah 45 : 1-7. 
It is intriguing to contemplate the hidden treasures of dark- 


ness. Men have endured the maximum of hardship to unearth . 


the hidden gold, the silver and the priceless diamonds. There 
are other, more valuable, treasures of darkness and those which 
are even more enduring. Out of the darkness of suffering has 
come the desire to ease pain, which has given the world so many 
comforts. Out of hardship has come faith. Out of responsibility 
has come companionship and love. Out of defense of self and 


family has grown the nation. These treasures of darkness are not 
visible on the surface of life. 


They must be dug out. What 
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treasures are we going to discover in the darkness of our daily 
experiences? 

Prayer: Our Father, there are so many difficult situations, 
so many problems, so many dark experiences in life! We know 
that many souls have probed deeply enough to find their hidden 
meanings and made these realizations stepping stones to a higher 
life. These hidden treasures have opened new vistas for their 
souls. Wilt Thou help us to delve into our darkness and find 
treasures beyond money and beyond price! Amen. 

ices 
THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


C. H. Emmons 


Many of our local churches have benefited in their fiscal re- 
lations with the General Convention, through credits to their 
quota accounts, as a direct result of memberships in the Univer- 
salist Loyalty Fellowship, sustained by local church members. 

In a convention year such as the present, these credits are of 
special value for their bearing on delegate representation at the 
Chicago Convention in October, as only those churches having 
made quota payments during the biennium between convention 
sessions are entitled to voting privileges at the sessions. 

Some of our churches that might otherwise be deprived of 
effective representation at Chicago will be able to exercise that 
privilege because of the generous loyalty of one or more of their 
members in maintaining membership in the Loyalty Fellowship, 
the $10 membership fee being credited, at their request, to the 
quota account of the local church. 

The churches listed below have membership representation 
in the Loyalty Fellowship: 

California: 

Los Angeles. 

Pasadena. 
Colorado: 

Denver. 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

New Haven. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington. 
Illinois: 

Joliet. 

Litchfield. 

Oak Park. 

Sycamore. 
Indiana: 

Richmond. 
Iowa: 

Mitchellville. 

Mount Pleasant. 
Maine: 

Portland, Church of the Messiah. 
Massachusetts: 

Adams, North. 

Arlington. 

Attleboro. 

Attleboro, North. 

Boston, Grove Hall. 

Braintree. 

Brockton. 

Cambridge. 

Everett. 

Haverhill. 

Lowell, First Church. 

Lynn. 

Malden. 

Marblehead. 

Marlboro. 

Newtonville. 

Peabody. 

Salem. 


Somerville, West. 
Spencer. 
Worcester, First Church. 
Minnesota: 
Minneapolis, Church of the Redeemer. 
St. Paul. 
New Hampshire: 
Concord. 
Kingston. 
Langdon. 
Nashua. 
Woodsville. 
New Jersey: 
Newark. 
New York: 
Auburn. 
Brooklyn, All Souls Church. 
Brooklyn, Church of Our Father. 
Buffalo. 
Little Falls. 
New York, Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Oneonta. 
Ohio: 
Caledonia. 
Cleveland. 
Little Hocking. 
North Olmsted. 
Pennsylvania: 
Bradford. 
Philadelphia, Church of the Messiah. 
Philadelphia, Church of the Restoration. 
Reading. 
Standing Stone. 
Rhode Island. 
Pawtucket. 
Providence, First Church. 
Providence, Church of the Mediator. 
Vermont: 
Barre. 
Derby Line. 
St. Albans. 
Springfield. 
Also we are publishing the following additions to the Fel- 
| owship: 
Dr. Martin M. Brown, North Adams, Mass. 
Miss Charlotte W. Dana, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. G. E. Dutton, Sycamore, III. 
Rev. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield, Me. 
Miss Carol Froehlich, North Olmsted, Ohio. 
Dr. George E. Huntley, Peabody, Mass. 
Junior Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ladies’ Circle, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mrs. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfield, Ill. 
Dr. Lee §. McCollester, Tufts College, Mass. 
Miss Louise A. Merrill, Denver, Colo. 
George M. Moore, Marlboro, Mass. 
James G. Pirie, Barre, Vt. 
Miss Clara B. Pitcher, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
J. Albert Robinson, Fairfield, Conn. 
Miss Lantie Tifft, Springfield, Mass. 


We sincerely hope that some, at least, of the non-members 
who read these listings will be led to follow the example of these 
devoted Universalists and join the Loyalty Fellowship, giving the 
General Convention deserved. 

* * * 

The great cry that rises from our manufacturing cities 
louder than their furnace blasts is this: that we manufacture 
everything there but men. We bleach cotton, we refine sugar, 
we strengthen steel, we shape pottery, but to form a single living 
spirit does not enter into our estimates.— Ruskin. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A Quaker Heroine 
Elizabeth Fry. By Janet Whitney. 

(Little, Brown. $3.50.) 

Mrs. Whitney’s biography holds the 
reader’s attention from the first vivid pic- 
ture of gay and temperamental Elizabeth 
Gurney to the last sad scene which ends 
the life of Elizabeth Fry. The author’s 
extensive. knowledge of the Society of 
Friends gives authority to her honest 
study of Elizabeth Fry, whom she repre- 
sents as more heroine than saint. 

It is a very human person, this Quaker 
woman who records in her journal, ‘‘We 
attended our Women’s Meeting at four 
o’clock which lasted till nearly eight 
o’clock—very long and very tedious.” 
Before the birth of her eighth child she 
writes, ‘The prospect of more children is 
sweet at times, very sweet, but my weak 
nature sadly flinches at suffering.” But 
it is a heroic woman who insists on going 
unguarded amongst the violent, desperate 
and wretched women prisoners of Newgate 
Prison, who puts aside timidity and gives 
her testimony hefore the great of the land. 
And it is a woman of humble spirit who, 
in the midst of the attentions of dukes 
and princesses, can write, “I feel full of 
love to others, particularly those near me, 
but I have not towards them that patience 
and forbearance that I ought to have and 
I think I am too easily provoked. ... I 
do not sufficiently remember that the 
wrath cf man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.”’ 

Betsy Gurney, one of the eleven children 
of John Gurney, a wealthy banker and 
wool stapler of Norwich, was brought up 
in Earlham Hall in a joyous and happy 
atmosphere. There were few of the re- 
strictions on dress and behavior which one 
associates with a Quaker household of the 
early decades of last century. But even in 
the carefree days of a gay youth, Elizabeth 
could turn aside from the dances and love- 
making to write, “I feel by experience how 
much entering into the world hurts me.” 
And again, “I am now seventeen and if 
some kind and great circumstance does not 
happen to me,I shall have my talent de- 
voured by moth and rust.” 

The ground was ploughed and ready, 
waiting for the seed which the hand of the 
sower should scatter and, at the very mo- 
ment of her readiness, such a miracle oc- 
curred. An American Friend, William 
Savery, visited the Meeting which Betsy 
and her gay young sisters attended. He 
“spoke to her condition” and the crisis of 
her life was upon her. “Today much 
has passed of a very serious nature. .. . 
I have felt there is a God. . . . What he 
(Savery) said and what I felt was like a 
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refreshing shower upon parched-up earth 
that had been dried up for ages.”” The im- 
pression left by Savery’s preaching stayed 
with Elizabeth, sometimes dulled, some- 
times clear and convincing, fortifying, her 
halting faith. Its concrete expression was 
the school which she founded for the under- 
nourished, untaught factory children of 
Norwich. From that small beginning 
until its fulfilment in her work for prison- 
ers, her life was dedicated to a ministry 
to all who sufferd. 

Years followed her marriage to Joseph 
Fry in which family and household cares 
pressed heavily on her, and she wrote, ‘‘I 
feel my life slipping away to little purpose.”’ 
It was not till 1818, when she was thirty- 
three, that she writes of having been en- 
gaged in laudable pursuits, more particu- 
larly seeing after the prisoners in Newgate. 
Then, with insight and wisdom, by the 
charm of her personality and the strength 
of her determination, she brought about 
such reforms that “her work had grown to 
a dimension which carried her name all 
over the country,’ and within three years 
it placed her in correspondence, ‘‘as prison 
adviser, with most of the crowned heads 
of Europe.’ Her achievements in this 
field may properly be said to have ‘‘given 
her a niche among the great women of 
history.” 

Janet Whitney’s careful research and 
judicious interpretation have given us a 
well-written, thoroughly documented and 
authoritative, and at the same time very 
readable, biography. It is one of those rare 
books which reveal the inner springs of 
heroic and inspired endeavor. 


kx 


Boswell’s Journey with Johnson 


Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 
LL. D. Now first published from the 
recently discovered original Journal of 
1773. (The Literary Guild. $5.00.) 


What Boswell wrote about Johnson has 
a perennial interest and appeal which may 
be attributed to the fact that it reveals so 
clearly the character of both Johnson and 
Boswell. It was Bozzy’s deliberate inten- 
tion to display Johnson’s temperament in 
the course of his record of the great man’s 
sayings and doings, but he little realized 
how plain a portrait he was drawing of 
himself. He is vain, impertinent, obse- 
quious, and a bore, but he takes no pains 
to conceal his weaknesses, except when he 
supposes that his conduct will in some 
way reflect upon his eminent companion. 

This volume is printed from Boswell’s 
original journal, found in an old croquet- 
box in Malahide Castle some years after 
the collection of Malahide papers had 
passed into the hands of Colonel Isham by 
purchase from Boswell’s great-great-grand- 


son. The account of the tour published by 
Boswell was much toned down and the 
original version now printed for the first 
time is much more interesting. The pas- 
sages eliminated in the printing of the 
earlier volume are in no startling way in- 
discreet, but they consist principally of 
comments derogatory to the Highland 
people whose guests Johnson and Boswell 
were; a few passages were too coarse for 
publication by a fastidious person like 
Boswell. 

The account Boswell gives of the primi- 


tive customs found in the Highlands and- 


Islands, the scraps of history and tradi- 
tions he preserves after meeting and talking 
with men and women who were involved 
in the 1715 and 1745 “‘risings’’ of the Old 
and Young Pretenders, the opinions of the 
learned Johnson (who seems to have 
imagined himself an authority on every 
subject introduced into discussion), and 
the amusing and frank records of Bos- 
well’s moods and pleasures make excellent 
reading. 

Boswell tells us that he must take some 
merit from his “assiduous attention” to 
Johnson and the happy art which he had of 
contriving that Johnson should be “‘easy”’ 
wherever he went. He feels that he had 
an “admirable talent for leading the con- 
versation . . . . starting topics and mak- 
ing the company pursue them.’’ He quite 
naively records Johnson’s rebukes when 
he raised foolish questions, even when the 
great man goes so far as to say “‘this comes 
of being a little-wrong-headed.” He is 
very sentimental about historic places 
visited, and in the ruins of the Cathedral 
at Iona, quite alone, he reads aloud a 
scripture passage and a sermon, with a 
“serious joy’’ in hearing his voice ‘‘re- 
sounding in the ancient cathedral of Icom- 
kill.” He is as frank to tell us that the 
resolutions there formed and voiced were 
discounted by his intoxication the follow- 
ing evening. After describing the meeting 
of Johnson with his father, Lord Auchin- 
leck, and their high words on controversial 
political questions, he reflects on their 
fate. “They are now in another, and a 
higher experience; and as they were both 
worthy Christian men, I trust they have 
met in happiness. But I must observe, in 
justice to my friend’s political principles 
and my own, that they have met in a place 
where there is no room for Whiggism.” 

The Malahide papers contained many 
Boswell treasures for the students of eight- 
eenth century literature. For the general 
reader the Journal of the famous tour is an 
especially fortunate find. Professors Pottle 
and Bennett have done a worthy editorial 
service. 


“You have a nice collection of books, but 
you should have more shelves.” 
“T know, but nobody seems to lend me 


shelves.” —Bill Farnsworth in New York 


Journal. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


ARBOR DAY — 


In several states throughout the country 
this month Arbor Day will be celebrated. 
Commonly known as “‘tree planting day,” 
it was first observed in April, 1872, in 
Nebraska, on which occasion more than a 
million young trees were set in the ground 
in that state. The day comes to us as a 
modern interpretation of a very ancient 
custom. 

Thousands of years ago, before the 
Greeks and Romans worshiped their gods 
and goddesses—indeed, before man had 
any clear idea of gods—he, in his primitive 
way, worshiped trees. Though he did not 
stop to think about it as we would today, 
this primitive man saw the beauty of the 
trees, knew that they gave him shade and 
shelter and food, saw them grow and bear 
leaves and fruit and, recognizing these as 
good omens, revered them. This became a 
part of his religion. 

In nearly all religions we find some trace 
of this reverence for trees. Osiris, the 
Egyptian God of Agriculture, was some- 
times referred to as the Tree God; the 
Norse god, Ygdrasi!, was the great World- 
Ash, the abode of the soul of the universe; 
in India the Bo-Tree is still sacred and must 
never be cut down; to the Burmese, even 
today, the forests are filled with good 
spirits and are therefore sacred; and in our 
Old Testament story of the Garden of 
Eden, we read of the sacred tree from 
which Eve stole the apple. Nowadays, be- 
cause of our knowledge of botany and 
other sciences, we no longer regard trees 
as mysterious or magical, but we may well 
learn a lesson from our remote ancestors, 
who appreciated the gift of trees to man, 
and cared for them. 


x x 


SPRING AND YOUR CHURCH 


Church property speaks a silent mes- 
sage to the people who pass by it each 
day. Some churches, with their clean 
walks, well-kept lawns, shrubs and trees, 
suggest, through the beauty which sur- 
rounds them, something of the quality of 
living for which they stand. If this test 
were put to many others, however, their 
seore would be low indeed. Yet many 
places whose influence the church is trying 
to counteract have learned the drawing 
power of an attractive exterior. 

The worship period of a church school is 
far more effective if the room in which it is 
held is clean and attractive. But if to 
reach it pupils have to pass along walks 
and by grass plots still littered with the 
winter’s deposit of odds and ends, even a 
well-kept interior cannot offset this im- 
pression. Our churches of all institutions 
in the community should stand for cleanli- 
ness and beauty, both within and without. 

Spring is the natural time for cleaning 
and freshening our homes. Why not our 
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A. GERTRUDE EARLE 


* * 
Eo * 
* * 
* * 
‘ The General Sunday School As- * 
* sociation has suffered an irreparable * 
* loss in the death of Dr. Earle. For * 
* eleven years she held office in this * 
* association, bringing to it rare gifts 
* of mind and spirit. Next week on 
* this page a former and a recent asso- 
* ciate of Dr. Earle’s will pay tribute 
* to her memory. 

* 

* 
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churches? Most janitors need encouraging 
now and then, and to have a class of boys 
offer to bring rakes and other tools for 
cleaning the church lawn some Saturday 
afternoon this month might, by the power 
of suggestion, bring many more improve- 
ments to pass! Whether or not Arbor Day 
is observed in your state this month, it 
would be very fitting to have one or two 
young trees planted on the church lawn, 
or some shrubs close to the church build- 
ing. This might well take place on a 
Sunday following the church service, with 
an appropriate out-of-door program. 
* * 


A LITANY FOR TREES 


Leader: Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, we bless thee for the revelation of 
thy creative power. The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork, and the rivers 
and the hills and the trees are his also. 
For all growing trees with their rich 
vitality, with their vigorous power, with 
their lace-work of verdure, for the useful 
trees, from which we build our houses 
and fashion implements of toil, we thank 
thee. 

Response: For beautiful and serviceable 
trees, we bless thee. 

Leader: For the great trees, for their gen- 
erous shade within which we may rest 
and ponder the deep things of the 
spirit, we thank thee. 


“The kindliest thing God ever made, 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade.” 


Response: For the great and spacious trees 
we thank thee. 

Leader: For age-old trees, gray patriarchs 
of the race; for the modest, little trees, 
like children playing in the sun or like 
humble little houses with green shutters 
closed against the noontime heat, we 
bless and thank thee. 

Response: For new-born trees pointing to 
the sky, we bless thee. 

Leader: For heroic trees, standing strong 
against the wind and translating the 
passion of storm and tempest into fiber; 
for patient trees enduring drought or 


winter’s cold, symbols of moral heroism 
in manhood and womanhood, we bless 
thee. 

Response: For heroism in trees and in men, 
we would rejoice. 

Leader: For blossoming trees with their 
sweet fragrance; for majestic trees by 
forest pathways like cathedral aisles in 
God’s vast temple of nature; for snow- 
crowned trees glorified by the spotless 
white of winter’s coronation; 

Response: We would magnify thy name. 

Leader: For fruitful trees giving us sus- 
tenance; for hospitable trees opening 
their doors to tired travelers; and for all 
the unknown trees lonely in their soli- 
tude, unhonored and unsung by the 
multitude; 

Response: For all trees, great and small, 
known and unknown, we glorify thy 
name. Amen. 

Dean Charles A. Campbell, 
Knowles Memorial Chapel, 
Rollins College. 


* * 


PICTURE MAP OF THE WORLD 


A map 30 x 50 inches in size, large 
enough to be seen across a room. It is 
drawn in bold outline and decorated with 
illustrative sketches. Accompanying each 
map is an insert sheet containing explana- 
tory text, suggestions for use, and about 
twenty sketches of peace activities to be 
cut and pasted on at appropriate places. 
Both the map and the insert sheet are de- 
signed for coloring either with crayons or 
with colors. 

The picture map may be used as the 
basis for study of homes, people, foods, 
methods of transportation, and industries 
in the world. It is large enough for the 
children to paste on it pictures which they 
draw or which they clip from magazines or 
other sources to illustrate any particular 
study or interest. 

This map is one of the many helpful 
materials for the teaching of world brother- 
hood made available by Friendship Press. 
Already it is in use in a number of our 
Universalist church schools. It costs 50 
cents and may be ordered from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 

* oe 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Dr. George Albert Coe, for many years 
the outstanding leader of progressive re- 
ligious education in America, has accepted 
the invitation of the Unitarian Department 
of Religious Education to be the principal 
speaker at its annual meeting on May 27 


in Boston. 
* Ed 


In Korea, the work of the Emergency 
Peace Campaign in the United States was 
first-page news. 


Young Koreans were 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCES 


A most successful series of three meetings 
of the Rhode Island Conference came to a 
close with a joint session of that body and 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary As- 
sociation of Rhode Island, at the Church 
of Our Father, Pawtucket, R. I., on April 
first. 

The afternoon session was carried to 
the heights by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
speaking on ‘‘Christ the Compassionate.”’ 
It was in Rhode Island that he began his 
ministry, and he exhibited a much worn 
Bible that was given him by the Georgia- 
ville parishioners nearly fifty years ago. 

The evening session was conducted en- 
tirely by the women, Mrs. Myron Fish, 
state president, presiding. Scripture was 
read by Mrs. H. T. Carpenter and Mrs. 
O. P. Taylor gave the prayer. The Japan 
chairman was privileged to present Miss 
Georgene E. Bowen as the speaker of the 
evening, who gave a thrilling account of 


her work in Blackmer Home and general ° 


conditions in Japan with regard to Chris- 
tianity. 
People who attended are still saying how 
good it was to have been there. 
Marion L. Gardiner. 
* * 


DEDICATION DAY SERVICE IN 
NEW HAVEN 


The women of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in New Haven considered themselves 
very fortunate in having with them at their 
Dedication Day service on March 28 Miss 
Georgene E. Bowen, our missionary in 
Tokyo, Japan. Miss Bowen’s vivid and 
intensely interesting presentation of the 
social life in Japan and the Christian 
missionary work being done and needing 
to be done there, crystallized and made 
more real and purposive the Dedication 
Day service—the dedicating of our lives 
to peace. Miss Bowen’s sincerity and 
strength of purpose made us more fully 
realize how similar we all are in every 
country, and how at heart we all love peace 
and contentment. Fears and jealousies 
promote vicious, warlike attitudes on the 
part of governments that are often pre- 
sented to the world as representing the 
feelings of the nation as a whole. 

The youth of Japan need the support 
and interest of missionaries such as ours. 
We are no longer attempting to teach the 
Japanese to conform to our ways of 
living; we are trying to help them become 
Christians in their own setting, and thus 
help them attain a happier plan of living. 

Eighty-three women representing all the 
women’s organizations of the church at- 
tended the supper and the service. The 
Ladies’ Aid, the Women’s Auxiliary, the 
Mission Circle, the Mothers’ Club, and 
the Y. P. C. U. were represented. Mrs. 
Olive P. Provost and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood 


were hostesses for the evening. They 
planned a delicious supper that was ably 
served by the men of the church. Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood conducted the dedication 
day service. It was after this service, when 
the women had whole-heartedly and 
unitedly verbalized their desire for peace, 
that Miss Bowen with her charming per- 
sonality and sincerity of purpose told us of 
the Japanese desire for peace and friend- 
liness. 
Dorothy Harrington Wood. 


* * 


PAGEANT GIVEN AT WATERTOWN, 
NEW YORK 


‘Seeking Peace’”’ was the subject of the 
pageant presented at the Dedication 
Day service held in the chapel of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Watertown, New 
York, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Aid and Mission Circle. 


Luncheon was served at one o’clock, 
followed by the presentation of the pag- 
eant, the theme of which showed the disas- 
ters of wars and the advantages of peace. 

The pageant was preceded by the Ser- 
vice of Dedication. 


* * 


We wish it were possible to print all of 
the splendid reports of the observance of 
Dedication Day which have come to us 
from all parts of the country. If there 
isn’t room to record them on this page, we 
hope all sending in accounts of Dedication 
Day Services in their churches will know 
that they have been received with great 
interest and appreciation. 


ae 


WE WONDER 


If you have sent for a supply of the at- 
tractive new programs to be used in making 
your Mission Circle program for the next 
season? They are 2 cents each, and the 
cover alone gives a ‘“‘missionary talk’ to 
all who see it. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUTH CON- 
FERENCE 


The United Christian Youth Conference, 
to be held April 23, 24 and 25, in the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian, the St. James 
Episcopal: and the St. James Lutheran 
Churches and the Temple Beth-El, has 
been planned and will be conducted by the 
youth of metropolitan New York. It will 
bring together 1,000 young people between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five from 
the churches and Christian associations of 
New York City and Rockland, Westches- 
ter, Nassau and Suffolk Counties, and is 
being sponsored by the Youth Department 
of the three Church Federations of New 
York City. 

These young people insist upon finding 
out what it means to be Christian in to- 
day’s world—in their own personal living— 
in working for world peace—in creating a 
just economie order—in breaking down 
racial and cultural barriers—in preparing 
for marriage and home life—in discovering 
a higher patriotism—and in building 
wholesome community life. With them 
these are serious concerns. Most of the 
conference time will be given to discussion 
of these questions in small groups under 
competent leadership. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, minister 
of Riverside Church, will make the opening 
address of the Conference at five p. m., 
April 23. At 9.15 a.m., Sunday, April 25, 
the Rey. Elmore McNeill McKee, rector 
of St. George’s Church, will speak. The 
closing address at two p. m. the same day 
will be made by Dr. Robert W. Searle, 
General Secretary of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches. 


This Conference will be the result of a 
well-thought-out plan to meet the needs 
of youth today who are becoming the 
leaders of tomorrow. It will help young 
people to plan ways and means of putting 
their Christian ideals into action and inspire 
the spiritual vision without which no 
Christian enterprise may succeed. 


* * 


DRINKING DRIVERS 


The same newspaper that reports the 
revenues the Federal Government has ob- 
tained from liquor taxes ($833,066,161 in 
1934-35; $505,242,797 in 19386 alone; 
$594,000,000 estimated for 1937) confirms 
the suspicion that drinking drivers are re- 
sponsible for many of the motor accidents 
and fatalities. The National Safety Coun- 
cil declares that, in 1985, seven percent of 
the accidents involving drivers, and nine 
percent of those involving pedestrians, 
occurred because of liquor. Police and 
motor vehicle administrators believe that 
the proportion was higher last year. In 
fact, the Maine Highway Safety Council 
assigned to liquor 19.5 percent of the total 
of 215 deaths on the road. The licenses of 
900 drivers were revoked and those of 242 
were suspended, for operating while intoxi- 
cated. And the report adds that there 
were probably thousands of ‘“‘quarter- 
drunks”’ or half-drunks.”’ Announcing a 
campaign against drinking drivers, Walter 
J. Brennan said: ‘‘We know that thousands 
of drivers offend, because only a small num- 
ber of those who drink and drive are appre- 
hended.”’ John H. Ames, director of Public 
Safety in Cincinnati, brings in the drinking 
pedestrian for his share of the blame. 


a 
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Among Our Churches 
New Hampshire Letter 


HE ministers throughout the state were 
busy during the Lenten season with 
special services leading up to Easter. We 
Universalists are coming to see that a series 
of special services held at a time that seems 
more sacred than any other time of year 
turns our thoughts toward the divine and 
contributes in some measure to the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life. In Dover union 
services were held, with our minister, 
Rey. E. L. Noble, taking his place with the 
others and doing his part. Two united 
with our church. To go farther back, the 
Dover church reported nearly a hundred 
dollars raised for flood relief. The minis- 
ter there is advertising The Christian 
Leader. 

Union services were also held in Concord 
with Rey. J. W. Haskell taking a promi- 
nent part. He had charge of the Tuesday 
noon meeting, which was held in the South 
Congregational Church. A union com- 
munion service was held on Thursday 
evening. On Easter twenty-three united 
with the Concord church. It is to be noted 
that recently this church put on an every 
member canvass, with splendid results. A 
victory dinner was enjoyed at which the 
results were announced. 

In Claremont union services were held, 
with the union communion service in our 
church. Rev. C. B. Etsler received seven 
into church membership and on Easter an 
offering of $350. 

In Woodsville Rev. B. F. McIntire re- 
ceived six into the church and an offering 
of $250. This is a very active church pre- 
sided over by a very active minister. 

One of the busiest ministers in the state 
is Rev. F. B. Chatterton, who is not only 
pastor of a very busy church but is chair- 
man of the State Educational Committee, 
chairman of the International Church Ex- 
tension Board, member of the Executive 
Board of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, dean and member of the faculty at 
the Young People’s Institute at Ferry 
Beach the coming summer, etc., etc. But 
he is ever alert to the interests of his 
chureh. Union services were held in 
Portsmouth and Mr. Chatterton had a 
conspicuous part. One of his officials 
writes that “at the Easter sunrise service 
the church was filled to capacity and Mr. 
Chatterton gave a very fine sermon.” 
Membership Sunday in this church is the 
Sunday following Easter, and the report 
from that Sunday will be given later. 

The Manchester church is now without 
a minister, Rev. W. P. Farnsworth closing 
his pastorate on Easter Sunday. While 
there was no reception at the end, the 
people of the church made the minister 
and family a present of $100. It is hoped 
that a young man may soon be found for 
the place. This is a challenge to a good 
man to go in there at a very moderate 


salary, forget his own comfort and make a 
reputation for himself in an effort to build 
up a good strong church. The Superin- 
tendent is keeping in close touch with the 
trustees. 

The Nashua church has been active, 
with special sermon themes on Sunday 
mornings, special talks to the young people 
at night and union services during Holy 
Week, in which the Universalist minister 
preached in the Baptist church on Tues- 
day evening and had the communion and 
a beautiful candlelight service on Maundy 
Thursday. A large congregation attended 
the Easter services. 

In Winchester Rev. George T. Carl, 
pastor of the Federated Church of which 
the Universalists form a part, is busy with 
a Community House project. The Grace 
Alexander home has been purchased and 
with some remodeling will make a fine 
Community House. The Alexanders were 
prominent Universalists, and it is quite 
appropriate that this home should be used 
for the benefit of the community, thus 
exemplifying in deeds the profession of 
their hearts. Governor Francis P. Murphy 
is furnishing $10,000 toward this project. 

The Alstead Federated Church (Con- 
gregational-Universalist) has called Rev. 
George B. Marsh of Stowe, Vt., to be the 
minister. He is highly recommended and 
it is hoped he will be the right man in the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Middle- 
town, N. Y., has been called by the Can- 
ton, N. Y., church as successor to Rey. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone. 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole of Brockton, 
past president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, a former president of the 
Massachusetts federation, and a trustee 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
entered Phillips House, Boston, April 8 
for an operation for glaucoma of the eyes. 
Upon her recovery she expects to go to 
Kentucky for a visit. 


On account of illness, Dr. Clarence H. 
Dempsey, superintendent of schools in 
Arlington, Mass., has offered his resigna- 
tion to the town authorities. Dr. Dempsey 
is a regular and active member of the Ar- 
lington Universalist parish. 

Rev. William A. Haney of Newark, 
N. J., has been chosen minister of the 
church at Fort Plain, N. Y., and has 
already begun his work there. 


California 
Pasadena.—Rev. Robert Cummins, pas- 
tor. An early service was held in Memory 
Garden on Easter Sunday, with Percy 
Smith presiding (eighty-five present). 


right place. I congratulate the Alstead- 
Langdon people. 

The other day I received an urgent call 
to go to Enfield, of which nothing had 
been heard for many years. It seems that 
some fifteen or twenty years ago the Uni- 
versalists and Congregationalists federated, 
which seemed to be the only thing to do, 
as each society was small. They have been 
moving along quietly with student pas- 
tors. The movement does not seem to be 
growing, and the question has arisen as to 
whether they shall continue in that rela- 
tionship or become a church of some de- 
nomination. I preached on Sunday and 
held a conference in the afternoon, as 
Secretary Armstrong of the Congregational 
Conference had done two Sundays before. 
Everything seems to be harmonious, but 
they arrived at no conclusion. They are 
still thinking the matter over and I expect 
to make another trip up there sometime 
during the summer. 

The booklet, “After This Manner,” 
was quite generally used by the Univer- 
salist people of this state. 

Four ministers, Revs. J. W. Haskell, 
H. F. Shook, W. E. Roberts and A. A. 
Blair, were in attendance at the Idlewild 
Fellowship at Senexet. 

Rev. A. A. Blair of Nashua has been 
elected honorary member of the Judson 
Bible Class of men of the Baptist Church 
in this city. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and Interests 


The young people served 130 for breakfast 
in Throop Hall. There was a special ser- 
vice of christening in the afternoon at 4.15. 
There were about fifty present, it being 
only a private service for the families. 
The service at 10.30 packed the church to 
the walls (538 present). Mr. Rexford and 
Mrs. Wallace had decorated the chancel; 
a double sextet furnished the music, be- 
ginning with the robed processional down 
the main aisle, led by altar boy and flag 
boys in red and white vestments. Special 
invitations were sent to the couples Mr. 
Cummins had married during the year 
and to the families of'those who have died 
during the year. These had special seats. 
In the service of memorial twenty-eight 
names were read and flowers placed for 
them on the altar. Nine new members 
were received. The church was open to 
visitors during the afternoon that they 
might see the flowers. The offering 
amounted to about $500. There have been 
between thirty and forty new subscribers 
during the past year. 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. A further reduction in the deficit 
was reported at 
March 29. T 
q 
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was $2,902.12; this year it was only $1,- 
828.59. The newly elected officers are: 
Moderator, J. Albert Robinson; clerk, Mrs. 
E. G. Gallagher; treasurer, John G. Fenno; 
trustees, Mrs. Fessenden L. Day, George 
A. Smith, Mrs. Susan A. Bishop, Richard 
S. Foster, Dr. Fessenden L. Day, and Percy 
T. Litchfield. Resolutions were adopted 
as a tribute of respect for Mr. Buckingham 
Marsh, long a loyal member of the church, 
who has been confined to his home for over 
a year by illness. Mr. Niles was the 
preacher recently at chapel at the Wooster 
School for Boys, an Episcopal preparatory 
school at Danbury. During the Lenten 
season he was called upon for several 
addresses outside his church, including 
talks at the Church of the Redeemer in 
New Haven, the Baptist church in Strat- 
field, the Methodist church in Stratford, 
and the united Good Friday service in 
Bridgeport. He will give the address at the 
banquet of the New Hampshire Y. P. C. U. 
Convention at Concord on May 7. Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey preached here on 
April 4, the date of the annual exchange of 
Universalist ministers in Connecticut. 
He rode his bicycle from Danbury, covering 
during the day a distance of over fifty 
miles. The local papers gave quite a bit 
of publicity to this activity. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Fifteen new members were 
received Easter Sunday. Another class is 
organizing and will be received soon, as 
some were prevented by illness from at- 
tendance. The church’s fiscal year ended 
with March, with the financial condition 
satisfactory. The trustees gave the min- 
ister and his wife a happy surprise in the 
form of a very generous “bonus” check in 
appreciation of their work the past year. 
Dr. Adams attended the Ministers’ Re- 
treat at Turkey Run, and gave his lec- 
ture, “You Do Like Poetry!’’ at Avon the 
evening of April 11. The women’s soci- 
eties have elected an unusually strong staff 
of officers for the coming year. Congrega- 
tions are increasing, with a steady acces- 
sion of strangers to our faith. Prospects 
are the brightest for many years. 

Clinton.—Rev. Donald K. Evans, pas- 
tor. The church is beginning to reap the 
rewards of the four definite aims adopted 
at the annual meeting in January. The 
first aim was “for at least a ten percent 
increase in the membership of the church 
and in each of its organizations,’ and 
there has been a moderate gain in several 
organizations. Mr. Evans received thir- 
teen new members—ten on the evening of 
Maundy Thursday, and three on Easter 
Sunday. Palm Sunday was observed with 
a vesper service at four p. m., when the 
chorus choir gave the cantata “Olivet to 
Calvary.” Immediately following the ser- 
vice the choir were entertained at an Easter 
luncheon as the guests of the Kupple 
Klub. The church is to entertain the 
State Convention in May. Committees 


are already outlining their arrangements, 
and all are eager to do everything in their 
power to make this Centenary Convention 
one that will be long and favorably re- 
membered. 


Indiana 


Muncie——Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. One hundred gathered on Feb. 3 
for the annual meeting of the church. En- 
couraging reports from the various or- 
ganizations, showed the past year one of 
accomplishment. Extensive repairs were 
made on the church building and parsonage, 
the organ was rebuilt and electrified, new 
hymnals were ordered for the church school 
and money was appropriated for new 
church hymnals. The treasurer reported a 
good balance after all bills had been paid. 
The minister and members of the choir 
were voted a ten percent increase in 
salary. In spite of the most adverse 
weather conditions in many years, at- 
tendance at all services during Lent was 
good. On Palm Sunday evening 200 
gathered for a supper and to enjoy a con- 
cert by the Federated Orchestra of Dela- 
ware County, and to listen to a dramatic 
reading by Dr. Raymond H. Barnard of 
Ball College. Easter Sunday was bright 
and clear. The young people began the day 
with an early service in the park and then 
went to the home of Howard and Katherine 
East for a waffle breakfast. The church 
was decorated for the morning service 
with a profusion of lilies and cut flowers. 
There was beautiful Easter music, and 
every inch of space was filled. Eighteen 
new members were received and there 
were two christenings. The pastor went to 
Manchester for an evening service, and 
from there to the ministers’ conference at 
Turkey Run. 

Kansas 

Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, 
pastor. The vested young people’s choir 
of twenty voices sang their first Easter 
program very acceptably. Two new mem- 
bers were received and three babies were 
christened. At a special business meeting 
it was recommended to redecorate the 
dining room and kitchen and buy new 
hymnals, in which a suitable memorial 
should be printed, with the Callen bequest. 
As the minister is completing his fourth 
year he asked for an expression from the 
parish, and a vote of confidence and appre- 
ciation was given unanimously. For the 
third year the minister headed up the 
Holy Week program, Good Friday service 
and the Easter sunrise on the Fort Riley 
reservation. This latter service, in spite of 
snow and cold weather, was attended by 
over 2,000 people. The worship service 
was preceded by a pageant, ‘“The Discovery 
of the Empty Tomb,” enacted by twenty 
people, which was prepared for the occa- 
sion by the minister. 


Massachusetts 


West Somerville.—Rev. 
Lovejoy, pastor. 


Warren B. 
The men’s club met in 


the vestry at nine a. m. Sunday, April 4, 
for breakfast with the pastor. The after- 
breakfast speaker was Rey. Charles H. 
Emmons, who presented a plan for the pro- 
gressive vitalizing and development of 
Christian personality on the basis of the 
Universalist faith. Twenty members of 
the men’s club participated in the break- 
fast, which was prepared and served by 
the men. Later the club attended the 
morning service in a body and listened to 
a sermon by Mr. Lovejoy on the over- 
coming of personal handicaps of mind and 
spirit. 

Lawrence.—Rev. C. G. Robbins, D. D., 
pastor. The Easter congregation num- 
bered 328. Twenty-one new members were 
received. Five others are to join on May 2. 

North Weymouth.—Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton, pastor. Owing to a temporary ill- 
ness, the pastor was unable to conduct the 
services on Easter. Dr. Bruce W. Brother- 
ston of Tufts College had the service, giving 
a fine Easter sermon. The annual parish 
meeting was held on Monday, March 29 
There were thirty-four present. Several 
new members joined the society. Russell 
H. Whiting was re-elected clerk. Mrs. 
Mabelle L. Gladwin was chosen to another 
three year term on the parish committee. 
Harold C. Stanton and Ralph S. Wilder 
are the other two members. Elwood 
Litchfield was re-elected as treasurer. Miss 
Mabel F. Sampson is the new auditor. 
The treasurer’s report showed that for the 
current expenses of the past year only 
about $90 remain unpaid. The parish has 
voted to give the minister a month’s re- 
lease from his duties for rest and a full re- 
building of health. Upon the Sundays of 
April 11, 18, 25 and May 2, preachers will 
be sent by the State Superintendent. 
Rev. F. W. Merrick, D. D., of Beverly is 
the preacher on April 11 and 18; Rev. 
John van Schaick, D. D., on April 25; 
and Rev. Alfred S. Cole on May 2. 

Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. The Holy Thursday evening ser- 
vice was largely attended. Following the 
reception of ten members, communion was 
observed. The congregation on Easter 
was the largest for several years. The 
special offering amounted to $798. The 
decorations for the Easter service were in 
charge of Mrs. Milburn. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. The Easter 
services were preceded by noonday meet- 
ings during Passion Week and the com- 
munion service on Good Friday afternoon. 
All these, especially the communion ser- 
vice, were well attended. Three baptisms ~ 
were reported at the Good Friday service, 
and seven names were presented for mem- 
bership. The luncheon of the State ~ 
Women’s Association preceded the com- 
munion. A large congregation was present 
Sunday morning. Flowers were furnished 
by the Ladies’ Social Circle, Mr. and Mrs. 
munion. A large congregation was present 
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Sunday morning. Flowers were furnished 
by the Ladies’ Social Circle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyndon M. King, Miss Ida E. Nelson, 
Mr. Charles B. Beery (in memory of his 
mother’s birthday, which fell upon Easter 
Sunday), and William H. Hale and Mrs. 
Gertrude Strachauer (in memory of their 
mother, Mrs. W. D. Hale). To the 
special music by the choir were added 
trumpet and violin. The hand of fellow- 
ship was given to the new members by 
Dr. Shutter. The annual Easter dinner 
was held on Thursday evening, April 1, 
with a fine attendance. The invocation 
was by Dr. Charles P. Deems of St. Mark’s 
Church. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of St. 
Paul made the address of the evening 
upon ‘Creative Co-operation.” Dr. Eliot 
is a favorite speaker on Church of the 
Redeemer occasions. Mr. Lyndon M. 
King, vice-president, presided. A fine 
program of music was rendered by the 
choir. The dinner was prepared and 
served under the direction of Miss Bertha 
Rand, and Mrs. W. H. Ryerse had charge 
of the dining-room. Waiters were Miss 
Judith Ann Williams, Blaine McKusick, 
Archie Hays, Warren Michael, Carl and 
Richard Wehr. A series of illustrated 
travel lectures by Harry Ostrander, the 
distinguished traveler, brought the Sun- 
day evening services to a close April 4. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, pas- 
tor. The present pastorate began on Janu- 
ary 1. The first three months have seen 
the following achievements: successful 
observance of Enlistment Month, issuing 
of weekly church calendars, reorganizing 
men’s club into working teams, monthly 
training class for church school teachers, 
every member canvass resulting in sub- 
stantial increase in pledges, Lenten series 
of sermons on ‘The Eternal Quest for 
God,” gift of communion linen from the 
estates of Mrs. Armenia White and Mrs. 
Mabel C. White, making of twelve sur- 
plices for members of girls’ choir, co- 
operation in the union Holy Week noon- 
day and communion services, and the 
holding of a church membership class for 
young people. The Easter services began 
at six a. m., when the Y. P. C. U. was host 
to nearly 600 young people at the annual 
Easter sunrise service. At the Easter 
morning worship forty-one church school 
members received New Testaments in 
recognition of perfect church attendance 
during Lent, while twenty-three new mem- 
bers were received into the church. The 
Y. P. C. U. presented Ralston, the magi- 
cian, on April 1 and cleared $65. They are 
now making plans to entertain the New 
Hampshire Y. P.C. U. Spring Conference 
on May 7- 8. 


New York 


New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor. Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate minister. 
The young people on Sunday afternoon, 


April 3, were the guests of the William 
Sloane House Y. M. C. A. at a delightful 
tea and musical program. In the evening 
members of Sloane House and the Brook- 
lyn and Newark churches were invited to 
hear Frank B. Lenz of the International 
Committee of Y. M. C. A’s. talk upon his 
recent trip to Russia, under the heading, 
“The Debit and Credit Side of the Soviet 
Ledger.”’ A large crowd greatly appre- 
ciated this opportunity of hearing a first- 
hand account of the U. S.S. R. A World 
Affairs Committee is being planned to or- 
ganize next winter a series of international 
talks in the parish house. 

Utica.—Rey. Robert D. Killam, pastor. 
As an aid to the effectiveness and beauty of 
the worship service, the processional and 
recessional hymn ceremony with the choir 
was initiated April 4. On April 8, at the 
monthly meeting of the men’s club, the 
Hamilton College debating team debated 
the question of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, the meeting being thrown open to 
forum discussion afterward. A talk on 
Spain by Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, former 
minister of the church, featured the meet- 
ing of the young people’s club the after- 
noon of April 4. This very active group 


is helping renew the equipment in the large 


game room under the church. A new ping- 
pong table has been installed by them, and 
other plans are formulated. It has been the 
practice of the people to make gifts of 
flowers for the altar each Sunday. The 
flowers on April 4 were contributed by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Winship. 

Brooklyn, All Souls. — Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. At Easter, thirty-one 
new members were taken in, one more than 
the 1936 Easter class. There was standing 
room only at the morning service—the 
largest Easter congregation in memory of 
oldest parishioners. The Easter offering 
was $1,400. The Sunday school Easter 
pageant was attended by more than 200 
parents and friends. There were forty-two 
students in the cast. The play was written 
by Mrs. Hazel Bacon, superintendent of 
the kindergarten and primary department. 
The Y. P. C. U. Sunday evening average 
attendance is forty-eight—ages eighteen 
to twenty-six. There is now a regular 
vested choir of thirty-two voices. 


Vermont 


Bellows Falls.—Rev. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell, pastor. Mid-week Lenten services 
were held each Thursday evening with an 
increasing attendance and deepened inter- 
est each week. The Holy Week services, 
which were largely attended, were held 
with the co-operation of the people of the 
Baptist church. Ministers from neighbor- 
ing parishes spoke. Monday, Rev. Law- 
rence Larrowe, Methodist church of 
Springfield, Vt.; Tuesday, Rev. Fred 
Miller, Universalist church of Springfield; 
Wednesday, Rev. Walter Wiley, Congre- 
gational church of Walpole, N. H.; Thurs- 
day evening, a communion service, with 
Rev. Harlin M. Campbell, pastor, as 


speaker. The closing service of Holy Week 
was held Friday evening, when an Easter 
drama, ‘Some Better Thing,” by Margaret 
Race, was presented by the churches of 
West Brattleboro. It was an inspiration 
to see the beautifully decorated altar, the 
vast audience which packed the church 
and overflowed into the Sunday school 
auditorium, on Easter Sunday. During the 
playing of the prelude, Handel’s Hallelu- 
jah Chorus, by the organist, Wendell 
Switzer, a class of fifty-five men and women 
and young people who were to be received 
into the church marched into the auditori- 
um and took their places in the seats re~ 
served for them. The regular service was 
interspersed with the three sections of the 
Easter Cantata, ““The New Life,” by J. H. 
Rogers. Mrs. Wilfred Leach played a 
violin solo as an offertory. When the time 
arrived for the reception of members the 
pastor read the names of all who were 
uniting with the church, and fifty-five, of a 
class of sixty-five, came before the altar 
and were received into membership. 
The pastor then asked representatives 
from the various organizations of the 
church to give a word of welcome on be- 
half of the church. In this group was 
Miss Georgene Bowen, whose home church 
this is. Miss Bowen spoke briefly, re- 
minding the congregation how much it 
means to her and to workers of any de- 
nomination to realize that the home church 
is behind their efforts with friendly sym- 
pathy, prayer and gifts. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE BOARD MEETING 


The spring meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Murray Grove Associa- 
tion was held in the Messiah Universalist 
Church in Philadelphia Saturday after- 
noon, April 3. Nine of the board were 
present, including Miss Agnes Nichol of 
Seranton, Miss Emma Krementz of New- 
ark, Mrs. John Blatter of Baltimore, and 
Messrs. C. W. Gabell, Jr., Suplee, Tipton, 
Smith, and W. Gabell, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

‘The report of the house committee 
showed that last season, of nine weeks’ 
duration, the longest in the history of the 
Association, came within approximately 
$75 of breaking even. In view of the extra 
expense involved and the opening weeks 
with very few guests at the hotel, this was 
considered to be a fine report, as the hotel 
is not operated for profit, and a small deficit 
is the rule rather than a surplus. 

The secretary reported that the mortgage 
held by the Toms River National Bank is 
now reduced to about $950, and expressed 
the hope that gifts from loyal Murray 
Grovers and their friends would wipe this 
out quickly. It is the only indebtedness 
against the Association, and is the remnant 
of the new portion of the hotel indebted- 
ness incurred in 1920. 

The 1936 Jubilee Fair reported that al- 
most $700 had been made through the 
Fair. 

It was the unanimous desire of the board 
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that, in spite of his protests that he would 
be too occupied with the duties of building 
his new Philadelphia church to accept fur- 
ther appointment as resident pastor, the 
Rev. Robert Tipton should enter into 
another year in that position. This will 
make his tenth year as resident pastor, 
which will be a record. In deference to 
his wish to be absent from the grove much 
of the time, it was understood that Mr. 
Tipton will invite various pastors of the 
denomination to take over his duties for 
periods of several days or a week through- 
out the summer. 

It was announced that the hotel will be 
open for a period of five weeks during the 
coming season, from July 31 to September 
fe 

Announcement of the bequest of $500 
made by Helen M. Buckwalter, for many 
years a faithful and loyal member of the 
Association, was made. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 
ok * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. A. W. Altenbern is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hutchinson, Kan. 

Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Rev. Edward H. Cotton is minister of 
the Free Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), in Florence, Northampton, Mass. 
He was for a time associate editor of The 
Christian Register and is the author of 
several biographies. 

Mrs. Agnes Hand Howarth is an old sub- 
seriber and occasional contributor to The 
Christian Leader, living in Illinois. 

Sanford Bates is director of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. He was formerly di- 
rector of Federal Prisons. 

Rey. William H. Gysan is minister-at- 
large to Universalist and Unitarian stu- 
dents in Greater Boston. 

Rev. Ralph Grieser is pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn Heights, New York City. 


x. ee 


CHILDREN’S RALLY 


On Sunday afternoon, April 25, at 4 
p. m. (D. §. T.) there will be held at the 
Malden Universalist church, the annual 
Children’s Rally sponsored by the Sab- 
bath School Union. 

Junior choirs from four Greater Boston 
churches will participate, under the super- 
vision of their directors. These include 
Arlington, Miss Katharine I. Yerrinton; 
Malden, Dr. Edward L. MacArthur; West 
Somerville, Miss Beatrice Sweet; Wake- 
field, Miss Geneva Hodgdon. These choirs 
will offer the following anthems: ‘‘Lo, the 
day of days is here,” “Now the Spring has 
come again,” and the recessional, ‘The 
Light Along the Ages.’ The Melrose 
school will offer ‘“Where’er You Walk” by 
Handel, and the West Somerville group 
“Praise Ye the Father’ as the prayer re- 
sponse. 

Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., minister 


of the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass., 
will be the speaker of the afternoon. Rev. 
Leslie C. Nichols, president of the Sabbath 
School Union, will preside. The call to 
worship will be given by Gerhard W. 
Olhme of the Everett school, while the 
prayer will be offered by a representative of 
the Melrose group, William Dineen, a 
member of the Malden parish, will be at 
the organ, while ushers from the same 
church school include Waldo Davis, Gard- 


ner Hawkes, Russell Lockwood, and 
Vaughan Darvie. 
“os 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1937 

Previously reported meee ee a ree 576 
Rockland, Maine. 2 eee es kee 8 
Worcester, Mass., All Souls.......... 9 
Lowell, Mass., Gra ceases. occ. cee 2, 
Palimer;Mass’, sees ls han cient 16 
Malden, Massy =... eee... saan eee 38 
Salem, pMiass.* iy. 2 . Aeeboos ac eee 15 
Dover AN aHtia a. Cee eee 2 
Concord Ne A... eee eee 23 
Claremont: N. Hii. gee ee Af 
Peorias UM. crters..2,,3-2 eRe ae oreo 24 
Galesburg Ls". caeenee caeete ic earn 6 
‘Webster Citys Lowa sme ess sn cee 2 
Waterloo, Lowa... scien ae Cee 9 
JACKSOIVAL GS VC; : teen eae eee ee 13 
Brattleboro; Vt.) ).<aeewtesie) acne 2 
Northfield Vit. -< o7ayasne ni ae 3 
Richmond, Vit; 2... geo eee 1 
SpRMmeneld ys Vit. ..0.0 dee ee eee 3 
Oneontas.N; XG... 2 cee: a eee 8 
Brooklyn, IN.{Y*, AlUSoulsi@e, cree 31 
Syracuse, .N.. Yioos. ayes nce eee 19 
Albion, N.Y 00-4. ewe, cee 7 
Binghamton N.Y.) eee eee 12 
Dolgeville;, N.. Yo. cohen 6 
Butfalo,N< Y . 0h): eee ar ee 3 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Our Father......... 2 
Muneie,ind 3 2.) ee ee 18 
North’ Hatley; Quebecay sme aa. 3. 4 
LansingsViich see, eee tee ee ee 8 
Pasadena, .Calify o aie y tao aoe 9 
Wellsburg}:Pa-3 1-).cage ein a ee 6 
DanburytCt ar... eee. ee eee 4 

Total eek eer ls cee Se ae 896 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 482) 
the benefit of many who are not familiar 
with it. Another slide shows the Ferry 
Beach-Camp Ellis locality with the outline 
of the Association’s property, location of 
the buildings, certain cottages and other 
neighborhood features. These slides will be 
loaned to churches which are working to 
interest people in attending the institutes. 
Write to the Secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass. 

William D. Metz, Mrs. Rowland and 
Ruth Rowland called at Universalist 
Headquarters during college vacation 
week. Miss Rowland will study at Green 
Mountain Junior College this summer, 
and in the fall assume an important teach- 


ing position there. Mrs. Rowland and 
“Will”? Metz will be at the Beach. 

Rumor has it that a delegation will come 
from Chattanooga this summer. 


* * 
FROM CHAPIN HOME 


The trustees of Chapin Home for the 
Aged and Infirm at Jamaica, New York, 
announce with deep regret the death, on 
March 17, 1937, of Mrs. James Beveridge 
(Anna Lamb), second vice-president. 

Mrs. Beveridge was a member of the 
board of trustees for seventeen years, 
serving on various committees with loyalty 
and devotion. She will be greatly missed, 
not only at Chapin Home, but in the Uni- 
versalist church, of which she was a faith- 
ful and generous member. 

G. T. Parmelee, 
Recording Secretary. 
* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 2.. Danbury, Ct., 
2. Akron, Ohio, 8. Chicago, Ill., St. 
Paul’s, 3. Lansing, Mich., 8. Muncie, 
Ind., 2. Oneonta, N. Y., 5. Smithton, 
Pa;, 1. Girard,-ba snc Lotalecoe 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Hl. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p. m. C. S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 
eycles, 

* * 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted Rev. Harmon M. Gehr on transfer from 
Illinois, Nov. 1, 1936. 

Transferred Rev. Lewis R. Lowry to New York, 
Nov. 1, 1936. 

Noted death of Rev. James Houghton, Feb. 15, 
1937. 

haa 

CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fiftieth annual Convention of California 
Universalists will be held in the Universalist church 
in Riverside, Calif., Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
3 and 4, for the reading of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer, Secretary. 
at Te 
WANTED 


Is there any organization which has, but no longer 
uses, either ‘‘Hymns of Joy’’ published by Alexander 
Streeter Arnold of Woonsocket, R. I., or “Praise and 
Thanks,” either number, and could contribute them 
to a young people’s society? We would like twenty- 
five or thirty copies, and will gladly pay express or 
parcel post charges. 

Robert Davis, 


Concord, Vt. 
x x 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The seventy-eighth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., May 12 and 
13, 1937, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life mem- 
bers resident in the state; of three lay delegates from 
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each parish in fellowship, which delegates must be 
legal members of the parish they represent; and of the 
officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 

Ro eS 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer from California, 
Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
ek 


CONNECTICUT STATE Y. P. C. U. 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The 48th Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
State Y. P. C. U. will be held at the Universalist 
ehurch in Meriden, Conn., on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 17 and 18, 1987; for the purpose of (1) election 
of officers; (2) reading of reports; and (8) such other 
business as may legally come before said Convention. 

Jean A. Champlin, Secretary. 


eS 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


March 30, 1937: Renewed license (for one year) 
of Henry H. Schooley, as of Feb. 25. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Examination of Candidate for Ordination 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of Fel- 
lowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, April 27, 1987, at 1.30 p. m., for the ex- 
amination of Mr. Carl A. Hempel “as to his fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church.” 

Edgar R. Walker, Chairman. 


* 


A PAINTING FREE 


We have an oil painting of Rev. Thos. J. Whitte- 
more, D. D., painted by N. Bok in 1855, that we are 
willing to give to some church where he preached, or 
to some descendant, or to any who may wish to pay 
for the crating and transportation. 

The painting is in a walnut frame, 4 feet 8 inches x 
8 feet 9 inches. Both frame and painting are in ex- 
cellent condition, unmarred in any way. 

Noble E. McLaughlin, 
508 Grant St., Wausau, Wis. 
» 8 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, ete. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historica) 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH GET-TOGETHERS 


Metropolitan Boston. Wednesday, April 28. 
First Universalist Church, Somerville. Supper at 
6.30. Tickets 75 cents. Reservations received up 
to noon Monday, April 26, by R. F. Needham, 10 
Winthrop Road, Arlington. Tel., ARL 2950. Church 
is on Highland Avenue, near City Hall. Parking 
along curb by church. Take Clarendon Hill-Highland 
trolley car at Lechmere Square terminal, and get off 
at Trull Lane across from chureb. 

Connecticut Valley. Friday, April 30. Second 
Universalist Church, Springfield, Mass. Supper at 
6.30. Tickets 50 cents. Reservations received up to 
noon Wednesday, April 28, by Harriet M. Stevens, 
25 Cambridge Street, Springfield. Church is at 
corner of Bay and Princeton Streets. Refer to route 
directions given in special circular. 

This is a general invitation to Ferry Beachers and 
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their friends, and to anyone else interested in having 
an enjoyable time “‘discovering”’ Ferry Beach. Among 
other features there will be a showing of some new 
and interesting stereopticon slides. 
Please make reservations early. 
ce: 
WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Sarah H. Woodworth 


Mrs. Sarah Huntington Woodworth, widow of 
Chauncey B. Woodworth, died at her home in Nor- 
wich, Conn., on April 4, 1937, in her ninety-second 
year. She was born in Norwich, the daughter of Ezra 
and Ruth (Sly) Huntington. 

Mrs. Wocdworth was the oldest member of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd (Universalist), having 
joined Nov. 19, 1866, and, throughout most of their 
lives, she and her husband were among its most 
active and loyal supporters, giving unselfishly of their 
time and means. Two years ago last July she fell 
and broke her hip, and since then had been an invalid, 
but to the end her keen mind and retentive memory 
remained unimpaired. She enjoyed many callers 
who delighted in hearing her accounts of Universalism 
in Norwich in her generation. A list of her benefac- 
tions includes most of the denominational organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Woodworth is survived by a brother, Wil- 
liam Huntington of Detroit, Mich., and three nieces, 
one in Elmhurst, IIl., one in St. Louis, and one in 
Detroit. 

Funeral services were conducted from her home on 
Tuesday, April 6, by Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
minister of the Church of the Good Shepherd. Burial 
was in the family lot at Yantic Cemetery, Norwich. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 
ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of aBIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


HOES COLEEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A judge was holding court in a remote 
district. He was listening intently while 
a prospective juror was questioned by a 
lawyer in the case. 

Lawyer: ‘‘Do you know anything about 
this case?”’ 

Prospective Juror: ‘‘No.”’ 

Lawyer: ‘‘Have you read anything 
about it?” 

Prospective Juror: “‘No, I can’t read.” 

Lawyer: “‘Have you formed any opinion 
about the case?” 

Prospective Juror: ‘““What case?” 

Lawyer: ‘“Accepted!”—A. C. C. O. 
Press. 

* * 

A Scottish Borderer, on a train journey 
in America, fell into conversation with a 
magnate from Chicago. 

“T guess I’ve been in most places of im- 
portance in my time,”’ said the American. 

‘Have ye been in Hawick?” queried the 
Borderer. 

‘Hawick? Hawick? I’ve never heard of 
the place. I’ve been in San Francisco, 
Yokohama, London, Paris, Berlin—”’ 

“Tf ye’ve never been in Hawick,’’ broke 
in the amazed Scot, ‘‘ye should haud yer 
tongue!’’—Montreal Siar. 

* * 

Two fishermen were talking: 

“If you were out in deep water and a 
sixty-mile wind arose, what would you do?” 

“T’d drop an anchor.” 

“Suppose an eighty-mile wind, what 
would you do?” 

“T’d drop another anchor.”’ 

“Suppose a  one-hundred-mile 
arose?”’ ‘ 

“T’d drop another anchor.” 

“Where do you get all these anchors?”’ 

“Where do you get all these winds?”’— 
New Outlook. 


wind 


* * 


A couple of Yank rookies had themselves 
a time in a St. Petersburg hotel the other 
night. One got five ducks and put them 
in the other’s bathtub. The trickster 
blandly suggested that they flew in the 
eighth floor window. 

“TI can understand that,’’ admitted the 
victim, ‘‘but how did they turn the water 
on?”’—Jack Miley in New York Daily 
News. 

* * 

“Listen, I wouldn’t cash a check for 
my own brother.” 

‘Well, of course, you know your family 
better than I do.’—Pittsburgh Plate 
Products. 

* * 

Letters to the British press insist that 
hunting is really kindness to the fox. 
We don’t see it, but J] Duce might tell it 
to the Ethiopians.— Portland Oregonian. 

* * 


A mistake was made in not having jig- 
saw puzzles and sit-down strikes come 
along simultaneously.—Troy (N. Y.) Ree- 
ord. 
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